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THE INVYVESTOR’S 


HAZEL’S COURTSHIP. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
* Verse: HOW WE TREAT HIM—MR. ATKINS HOME AGAIN 
5 To the M. H.: SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 
Lo 7 | SIR ALFRED MILNER: By Diplomat 
ce: Ss 5 Bhort Story: FARMER 


LOST, A NIBELUNG’S RING 


ACADEMY SCULPTURE 
WESTRALIAN WRECKING 

















Telephone Nos. :— 
181 or 276 WESTMINSTER. 


ST. ERMIN’S HOTEL, 


WESTMINSTER. 


The LARGEST and FINEST in LONDON. 


UNEXCELLED for CUISINE, LUXURY, and COMFORT. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS :—from 10s. 6d. per day. 


For Management—‘' UNPARALLELED,” LONDON. 


Telegraphic Addresses : { For Visitors—‘‘ Erminires,” Lonpon. 








‘— 
| “A genuine old Brandy 
| made from Wine.” 


Medical Press, August 1899. 





~ MARTELL’S 
TH REE STAR BRANDY. 


“ Particularly suitable 
for medicinal purposes.” 
Lancet, July 1899. 
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THE BRINSMEAD *« ~« 
* 2011 CENTURY * 
*« »* PIANO CATALOGUE 


10 NEW MODELS, 
NEW SCALES, 
NEW DESIGNS, 


NEW IMPROVEMENTS, 
in both GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. 


Free on application to 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SON, Ltd., 


18, 20, & 22 Wigmore St., London, W. 





** Undoubtedly the most perfect Pianofortes ever manufactured.” 
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MAPLE & CO 











Extension of Departments 


TRUNKS — 
TRAVELLING * BAGS 
SUIT CASES 
BRESSING BAGS 


AND 


ARTICLES FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE. 
Tite Best Goods at Popular Prices. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 











The ‘‘PRINCE’S” Trousers Press in Ash stained 
walnut, mahogany, or green, with very strong 
clamps and screws, 19/6 complete. 









BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Flighest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT E'INERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &¢. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


_ _ and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarke, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places." Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 
residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north and east. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 


within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. Billiards, 
Tennis Lawn. 


BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
HOTEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. Head-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 








’ ° 
BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 
position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Best wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 
S. S. TITT, Proprieter. 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 








FOLKESTONE, BATES HOTEL.—Oldest established and 


most select Family Hotel in Folkestone. Good cooking, comfort, quiet, and good 
attention. Centrally situated, with extensive sea view. Private Gardens adjoining the 
Leas. Electric Light throughout. Tariff on application. 
GIRONIMO & PILCHER, Proprietors. 





BOSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE HOTEL. 


Moderate inclusive charges, Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress. 


THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY 
OF CANADA. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books ~* the Company, so far 
as regards the Perpetual Five per Cent. Debenture Stock (Grand Trunk Borrowed 
Capital) and Perpetual Four per Cent. Consolidated Debenture Stock, will be Closed 
from Wednesday, 20th June, to Friday, 13th July, 1900, both days inclusive. 

Warrants for the interest accrued to the 30th June, 1900, will be forwarded on the 
13th July next, to all proprietors of those Stocks registered on the Books of the Com- 
pany on the 2oth June, 1900. 

And notice is a'so given that the Transfer Books of the Company, so far as regards 
the Five per Cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock (Great Western Borrowed Capital) and 
the Four per Cent. Perpetual Debenture Stock (Northern Borrowed Capital), will be 
Closed from Tuesday, the 17th, to Tuesday, the 31st July, 1900, both days inclusive. 

Warrants for the interest for the Half-year to 3rst July, 1900, will be forwarded on 
that date to all proprietors of those Stocks registered onthe Books of the Company on 
the 17th July, 19c0. 








By order, 
WALTER LINDLEY, Secretary. 
Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C. : 
8th June, 19009. 





RAND MINES, Limited. 
FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
- The Interest due on the 1st July, 1900, will be paid against presentation of Coupon 
oO. 7- 
IN LONDON.—At the Offices of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
IN CAPE TOWN.—At g Courtis Chambers, St. George’s Street. 
Coupo»s to be left Hour clear days for examination, and to be presented any day 


at rcays excepted) after Tuesday the 26th June, 1900, between the hours of Eleven 
aid Iwo. 


Listing Forms may be had on application. 


(S: 


By order, 
’ ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
13th June, 1990, 





SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach; 300 yards nearer the sea 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated. Pas- 
senger lift. Special terms en fension for winter months. Entirely under new 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 


CARLTON HOTEL. 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Carlton Hotel, London.” 


Telephone: ** 1600 Gerrard.” 
C. RITZ, General Manager. 


CHICAGO AND GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 
REORGANIZATION SCHEME. 


Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO. are prepared to pay on and after the 
end July next 2 per cent. interest, being at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum to the 1st 
July, on the Trustees Certificates issued by them in respect of First Mortgage Bonds 
deposited in favour of the scheme. i 

The Certificates must be lodged with Messrs. Giyn, Mitts, Currie & Co., 
67 Lombard Street, London, E.C., three clear days before payment of the interest. 

London, 14th June, 1900. 
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AFTER INTERVENTION 

















J. B.—My friends have decided to make 
A meal of that large yellow cake : 
They think Kruger’s soup 
Has filled me ** kvite oop,” 
sut thar’s a decided mistake. 
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[Le Figaro. , . 


Maginly, you bet, onderstan’s 
Und wishes sogcess to our plans— 
He won’t interfere ; 
But he keeps mooch goot beer, 
Und he’s shooken us moozh by the hands. 








A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING. 


By gradual payments on the instalment plan originated by 
; PUPISPRS nvr NORMAN & STACEY, 


Ea GNC CHOON a 
g ‘ c t 118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.¢. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., in 
Truth, writes: ‘“*Norman & 
Sracey have introduced in their 
business an ingenious safeguard 
against the risk of loss to his 
widow or family through the death 
of the hirer. They give an INsurR- 
ANCE Uron nits LiFK.” 















Jj AGH\ nm Tals ¥ 
in Gan Gan Gore ; : 
1 iG y\- s)). 5) Moderate Prices. ~ teh 
SINGERS Town or Country. Call and view 


stock before Furnishing locally. 











FOUNDED 
1307. 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 





THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Heme business only, no 


foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 


. -. {G. W. STEVENS. 
Yoint Secretaries iB. E. RATLIFFE. 





“THE STANDARD PEN,” 


‘‘THE PRIZE WINNER” 
“IN FOUNTAIN PENS.” 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE SALE OF FIRST-CLASS FOUNTAIN PENS. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO RELIABLE AGENTS. 


‘**THE AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” WARRANTED. 
This Pen has a Substantial 14 carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every variety of Points to suit a’l writers. 
Holder is of the best grade and finish. 
The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warrented in every particular. 


RETAIL PRICE, 10s. 6d. 


Fine, medium, or broad points. Sut in order to demonstrate our 
quality we will send Sample Pens to anyone 


POST FREE, ON RECEIPT OF 9S. 


t what we say, 


In box complete. 


Money returned if Pen is n 
MAKERS: 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., 


17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 
“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” 


Is the same style, but with a Cheap’r Nib, at 2s, 6d. 


| 
| FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantazes 
| 
| 
| 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 








The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Information 
| to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 
| For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidar-* Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
| the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions: 1 and around Paris, Entertainments, &c., 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
full participation in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 1s. ; additional weeks, 12s. €d. 


each, 
Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from the 


Secretaries, 
Professor PATRICK GEDDES, 
Mr. T. R. MARR. 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





SCOTT ADIE, 


THE ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 
115-115A REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


TRAVELLING COATS. CYCLING GOWNS. 
| NORFOLK SUITS. CAWDOR CAPES, 
STALKING CAPES. WATERPROOF CLOAKS, 

| HAND-KNIT STOCKINGS. RUGS, MAUDS, and SHAWLS. | 


Ni 





Telegrams :—“‘ Scott Adie, London. 
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OCEAN SERVICES 
AND ROUND THE 
| weats TRIPS. 


C.P.R. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacifie Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 


AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 
Limited. 


Heap OFFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Business Hours, 10-4. 





Saturdays, 10-1. 
Registered Capital 
Subscribed Capital 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp oF Directors.—Edward Webb, 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Prd aa 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir | 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., 


Great Eastern Railway Compeny 3 Thomas Rudd, Esq., | 


Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


BRANCHES In Soutn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, | 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 


Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- | 


town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & C0., Limited. 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, 


Tons. | Tons. 
Horney GRanck .. 3,750 | EtstREE GRANGE .. 6,000 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE . . 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RipPINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 


DENTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN Cross .,. 7,300 

These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- 
gers. All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 
baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. Dining sa!oons and state rooms amidships. 

For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Offices 
of the Company, 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

~~ § Calle San Martin, Rosario. 

Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata. 

63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W ! 


K.C.M.G., Director of the | 


THE POPULAR 


SCOTCH 


“BLACK ¢ WHITE 








JAMES BUCHANAN &CO, 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. tre QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES, 


: THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


| 
Limited. 
Established 1879. 

Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18 
Subscribed Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of 
15s. each. Paid up, £750,000. Reserve Fund, idea. 
| Head Office : Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
| BRANCHES. —tage Colony : Aliwal North, Cape Tow 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber ey, King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
a Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
| fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa : 
| Beira, Lourengo Marques. 

Boarp oF Drirectrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq. M.P.; Owen R. 
Dunell, Esq. ; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 
Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
| Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
| and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED). 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 








| 








INCORPORATED 1880. 





Paid-up Capital .......+.+se++08 1,500,000 
| Tn iE stnecnrenesssackes 750,000 
| Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


| LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 
nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


_ SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 


SERVICE. 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
MAURITIUS. 
South- 
Steamers. London. ampton.. 
*SAXON 
(via Madeira) ..cescsecesesees -— June 16 


tTINTAGEL CASTLE 











| 
| Southampton every Saturday. 


| 
| 


(via Las Palmas)......+++ cooee Juners June 16 
*KINFAUNS CASTLE 

(via Madeira) ..+.ss+seeseeeee —_— June 2 
tGAIKA 

(via Teneriffe) ....ss+seeeeeeeee June 22 June 23 
*NORMAN 

(via Madeira) ...sseseeveveese —_ June 30. 
| tGALEKA 

(via Las Palmas) ......+++ eoose June 29 June 30 


* Royal Mail Steamer. + Intermediate Steamer, 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo fos 


Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
|3 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street. 
| Within, London, E.C. 





THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL SUMMER CRUISES. 


The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips. 


Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
| London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 
| days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 


Fares for the round voyage, First-class, 421 and 
£15 15s., according to position of berth, 


Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 


Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months, 


For further particulars and handbooks apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 


* BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753- Reserve Fund, 
£1,438,357. Undivided Profits, £87,777. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE- 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


COMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 

and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 

Transfers. 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 

Dominion of Canada, 

ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 











VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT 


CAN OBTAIN 


THE OUTLOOK 


FROM ALL THE LEADING 


BOOKSELLERS, KIOSKS and LIBRARIES. 








THE REID LINE. of snierinc posters 





FOR THE PROMOTION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


~<@ee—_ To all PARTS of the WORLD. 


| Egypt, India, China, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, South America, West Indies, United States, Canada, &e. 


SPECIMENS AND COSTS ON APPLICATION TO ANDREW REID & CO., Ltd., 


Offices: 50 Grey Street, Newcastle on-Tyne. 


| SPECIALISTS IN PICTORIAL ADVERTISING FOR RAILWAY AND SHIPPING COMPANIES. 


London Office: 24 Cullum Street, E.C. 
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CATHERINE GLADSTONE 
Obit. June 15, 1900 


YE were one flesh, one soul. With him you shared 
The toils, the pangs, the glory of the quest : 
Now are your loves made perfect. Ye have fared 
Unto one Rest. 


Tue danger of the situation in the Far East continues 
to lie in the radical incompatibility of the ‘‘ interests” of 
the Great Powers. Mr. Brodrick assured the House of 
Commons on Thursday that complete accord prevails 
between the Powers; and this incompatibility may be 
expected to remain dormant until the Legations shall 
have been rescued and the road from Pekin to Tientsin 
and the sea reopened. Nor will it awaken even then if 
the Great Powers, out of their dread of one another, 
should agree to inflict the Dowager-Empress yet awhile 
longer on themselves and China. It is probable that they 
will so agree—that they will continue to acquiesce in the 
prolongation of her pestiferous existence for the same 
reason that for a century they have continued to acquiesce 
in the pestiferous existence of the Sultans of Turkey and 
Morocco. The incompatibility of their interests will, then, 
only become operative when Tze-hsi having, by death or 
deposition, been removed, the fateful question arises, 
Who shall exercise her powers? If England, Russia, 
and Japan should return the same answer, if they should 
agree upon the same guardian for the restored Kwang-su, 
Krupp and Armstrong may close their works. 


MEANTIME the imminent danger of their Legations has 
thrust the rivalries of the Great Powers into the back- 
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ground, and compelled them to concerted measures of 
relief. A mixed force of 2,044 men, our own bluejackets 
numbering goo, is fighting its way under Admiral Sir 
Edward Seymour along the wrecked railway to Pekin. 
But will it arrive in time ? Without crediting all the news 
from Shanghai—ever a tainted source of informationa— 
there are grave reasons for fearing that an attack may be 
delivered on the Legations which they may be unable to 
repel. We have to take into account the sinister fact, 
reported by the Zzmes correspondent at Pekin, that the 
murder of M. Sugiyama, Chancellor of the Japanese Lega- 
tion, on Monday last, was the act, not of the ‘‘ Boxers,” 
but of the bodyguard of the Empress herself. There 
are reported to be some 30,000 of them, fairly well armed, 
and once their fanatical hatred of the foreigner is aflame 
there is no limit to the horrors they may perpetrate in 
Pekin before Admiral Seymour can arrive to stay their 
hand. The best ground of hope is the possibility that his 
near approach, and the discovery that the Bear and the 
Lion are for once making common cause, may persuade 
the Dowager-Empress to prudence. She has but to speak 
the word, and ‘‘ Boxers” and bodyguard will disappear 
from the stage. This would save the Legations, but 
also it would end the momentary accord between the 
Powers. 


WE are in a position to deny the rumours to the effect 
that the expulsion of the Duc d’Orléans from the 
Bachelors’ Club will be followed by the retaliatory ex- 
pulsion of English members by certain clubs in Paris. 
Though the majority of the members of such clubs as the 
Jockey, the Union, the Union Artistique, and the Rue 
Royale may belong to the Royalist party, they have little 
or no sympathy with the Duc d’Orléans in the matter 
between himself and the Bachelors. Some of them may 
criticise the action of the Bachelors’ committee as 
unnecessarily dragging the name of the Queen into 
political controversy ; but they consider that the hospi- 
tality extended to the princes of the Orleans family by 
England in the past ought to have restrained the Duc 
d’Orléans from writing his letter to Wilette. Even though 
they may doubt the advisability of treating a private letter 
as a political manifesto, they do not side with the 
Duc d’Orléans. Indeed, it is now the fashion to find fault 
with everything he does. His telegram to the Duc 
de Luynes, one of his most loyal supporters, is quite recent 
enough to account for this attitude. But under their 
existing rules a member can only be expelled from these 
clubs for offending against /’honneur ou la bienséance, and, 
even were they to desire it, French clubs could not violate 
their own rules by arbitrarily expelling their English 
members. 


In conjunction with what our Paris correspondent says 
on the subject this week, the following note from a well- 
posted Englishman will be read with interest :—‘‘ There is 
ample evidence that the ill-feeling against England is 
subsiding in France. Lord Salisbury’s diplomatic victory 
at Fashoda was keenly resented. Since then other factors 
have been at work. The attitude of the English press in 
the Dreyfus controversy was condemned by all sections of 
French public opinion. The Dreyfusard felt his freedom 
of action hampered by the accusation that he was in league 
with the foreigner. The anti-Dreyfusard felt even more 
keenly the attacks upon his country and upon the army, 
which he regards as the most sacred of all his institutions. 
Beyond this the language of some of our leading states- 
men has been condemned as too violent. Englishmen 
often forget that they secure far more valuable concessions 
by holding their tongues than by the use of violent and 
abusive expressions. Keenly, however, as all this was 
felt at the moment, time has gone a long way towards 
modifying public opinion. Individuals may be insulted 
here and there, just as the foreigner is liable to occasional 
ill-treatment in this country. Frenchmen can, however, 
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rarely think of more than one subject at a time, and their 
whole attention is now taken up by such local questions 
as the Exhibition ; the resignation of General Galliffet on 
the plea of ill-health, followed by his appearance in the 
Bois de Boulogne on horseback ; the appointment of 
General André in his place, and the salvation of the 
Government through M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s speech. 
The actual presence, moreover, in Paris of thousands of 
those who protested that nothing would induce them to 
visit the Exhibition shows them that Englishmen are 
occasionally to be taken as seriously as Frenchmen them- 
selves.” 


THE resignation of General Delaune proves that the 
French military party is still very strong. The recent 
Nationalist successes, no doubt, have emboldened them to 
provoke further trouble, and General Delaune found it 
almost impossible to quell the murmuring of the Staff of 
which he was chief. No successor has been appointed as 
yet, but there should be no difficulty in finding a man who 
will carry out the orders given by the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Cabinet to General André, Minister of War. At present 
France needs young active generals who will be true to 
the Republican ideal. The elder generals are too much 
in sympathy with the Nationalists, and too much afraid of 
those wild patriots, MM. Rochefort and Millevoye. M. 
Waldeck: Rousseau is not the man to be disturbed by such 
a difficulty, and General André should be able to repress 
the turbulent spirits of his subordinates. He has an 
excellent model in General Galliffet’s method of scotching 
militant Nationalism. 


Ir is never edifying to see a Parliament discussing 
social questions under the Marquis of Queensberry’s rules ; 
but, judging by the scene in the Austrian Reichsrath on 
Saturday last, the mixed assembly of Germans and old 
and young Czechs who hold carnival in the Vienna Parlia- 
ment House are anxious to break their own record. The 
Spartans entered battle to the sound of flutes, but the 
Czechs and Germans sought the more pleasing variation 
of penny trumpets, tin whistles, concertinas, and coach- 
horns. Now that the Reichsrath is prorogued, the aged 
Emperor can sleep o’ nights without fear of being dis- 
turbed to sign a decree proroguing a brawling Parliament. 
The Austro-Hungarian Empire, as the Chinese, presents 
the sad spectacle of a house very much divided against 
itself. The German element lacks loyalty, the Czechs 
have developed Parliamentary obstruction to a fine art, 
and the Magyars have small love for the Austrians. It 
seems only too probable that at no distant time the 
Hohenzollerns will once more enrich themselves at the 
expense of the Hapsburgs. A strong man might save 
Austria, but the Emperor's heirs are weaklings. 


CanapA is jealous of her good name. She is, more- 
over, thrifty and well to do. The other day her Capital 
was laid waste by fire; she was able at once out of her 
abundant public and private wealth to make good the 
waste and provide for the homeless. At no small expense 
she has equipped and transported some 3,000 armed men 
to fight for the Empire in South Africa, and she stands 
ready to bear whatever further burden that sacrifice may 
involve. To a proud and sensitive people, so well equipped 
for the life of nationhood and Empire, it could not but be 
galling to find smart ladies of London society and their 
allies in the Press and on the stage sending round the hat 
in her behalf. The intentions of these superfluous men- 
dicants were of the best; and the splendid response with 
which their café chantants and concerts and matinees 
have met is evidence of the eagerness of all that is best 
in London to show a practical Imperialism and a real kin- 
ship. But charity Canada seeks from nobody, and the 
Canadian Gazette this week breathes the fervent prayer 
of ‘‘self-respecting Canadians” that we may soon 
have Cone with ‘showy onslaughts upon the charitable” 
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in Canada’s behalf. ‘‘There never,” says this Canadian 
journal, ‘‘was need for these eleemosynary appeals, 
for Canada can look after her own homeless citizens 
and her own soldiers of war, and it is degrading to 
her dignity that any other impression should be 
fostered.” There is at this moment at Ottawa £120,000 
in the way of relief funds for which there is no legitimate 
use, and the Ottawa City Council is reported in the 
Canadian Press to be preparing to apply unused relief 
moneys to the widening of streets and other local improve. 
ments. The Canadian Gasette asks whether the money 
collected from London society by the tireless ingenuity of 
Mrs. Norton and Mr. Franklin McLeay is to be similarly 
applied. ‘‘If so, we open a new career for backward 
Colonial cities, and initiate a fresh raid upon the British 
public in aid of fire-insurance corporations, and to the 
ruin of the hundred and one time-honoured charities which 
languish because of the diversion of their usual revenues,” 
And it closes with the suggestion that the really starving 
and plague-stricken people of India are more fitting 
objects of British charity than the prosperous people of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


Tue field-day at Aldershot on Monday was a dis- 
astrous and disgraceful affair. The heat was sub-tropical, 
yet, according to evidence at the Aldershot inquest on 
Wednesday, the troops were kept exposed for eleven 
hours of hard exercise without food, and with no more 
adequate protection for the head than the futile forage 
cap. Four deaths are recorded, 300 men had to be 
placed under hospital treatment, many had to be retained 
suffering severely from sunstroke, and in battalions about 
seven hundred strong not half the number marched home 
together. The responsibility for this fatal muddling must 
be brought home, and we welcome the promptitude with 
which the general officer in command has been called 
upon for a full explanation. No doubt we shall be told 
that it was all the fault of the contractor ; but it was not the 
contractor who persisted in manceuvres which an efficient 
Intelligence Department must have known to be breaking 
downallround. Incidents such as these suggest a lack of 
the most ordinary business aptitude and common sense 
and must hasten the day for a more complete reconstruc- 
tion of our Army administration than we see any hope of 
in the Memorandum circulated this week by the Service 
Members’ Committee. 


Tue Criminal statistics for 18098, with Mr. C. E. 
Troup’s prefatory observations, show, prima facie, a satis- 
factory diminution of crime during the last thirty years. 
But some of Mr. Troup’s conclusions are striking enough 
to suggest some action by the authorities. Firstly, crime 
in general is most prevalent in great seaport towns, parti- 
cularly crimes of vivlence. The seaman can overdo his 
handiness in Scotland, Ireland, and France. On the other 
hand, crimes against property prevail most in urban dis- 
tricts: naturally so, seeing there is more property to 
damage and more people to damage it. Thirdly, crimes 
against morals (rape, &c.) prevail most in rural districts. 
Mr. Troup remarks that this is not equivalent to saying that 
rural districts are most immoral. The difference is subtle, 
but well founded. Fourthly, crimes of violence show a 
tendency to increase in the Southern counties. This, 
however, appears to be accidental. Italy shows a similar, 
and France the opposite, tendency. Lastly, drunkenness 
is more prevalent in Northern counties and in mining dis- 
tricts in England and Scotland. In France drunkenness 
is least evident in the vine-growing departments. Is this 
to be taken as an argument for free trade in alcohol or for 
pure beer ? 


THERE is nothing very startling in the announcement 
that Sir L. Alma-Tadema and Mr. Orchardson have 
received gold medals at Paris. Both these painters have 
long been recognised as masters in their special genres, 
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and a gold medal more or less will add little to their 


reputations. That a French jury should consider Mr. 
Orchardson’s portrait of ‘‘Sir Walter Gilbey” and Sir L. 
Alma-Tadema’s ‘‘Spring” the most important canvases 
by living artists in the British section is sound enough; 
especially when we consider the more than ample part 
taken by the Academy in this display. Personally, we 
should have preferred an arrangement that gave pro- 
minence to the more national characteristics of our schools, 
as in 1835 or 1878. Looking down the list of works that 
have been sent, we find no indication of a movement that 
has an importance quite equal to the Pre-Raphaelite 
stir. Millais, Burne-Jones and Holman Hunt are shown ; 
but why not Fred. Walker, Pinwell, Mason, and that fine 
artist Cecil Lawson as well? And of Messrs. Gregory 
and Lionel Smythe we hear nothing. No wonder that the 
French writers are agreed in finding British art less 
attractive than of yore. 


TuaT Messrs. Sargent and Whistler should have been 
placed in the American section may be our loss, but the 
arrangement is one that we can hardly criticise. We have 
yet to meet the writer who would describe Van Dyck or 
Holbein as of the British school, despite their long resi- 
dence at English Courts. Mr. Whistler’s capture of two 
gold medals is particularly gratifying ; for not only has 
his remarkable handling of the brush been once more 
acknowledged, but those exquisite lithographs which of 
late years have been almost the sole manifestations of his 
genius have met with deserved recognition. Yet in Paris 
Mr. Whistler has never lacked in honours. Here in 
England the very brilliance of his art has militated against 
him, and it is to the credit of the French nation that they 
have seen further than the abrupt severance of this master 
from all contemporary movements, and have felt their 
way to the dignity and subtle elegancies of his portraiture, 
to the restrained yet ample lyricism of his nocturnes and 
harmonies. That he alone among the painters of his 
generation should have had the courage to proceed where 
Velasquez ends, thereby opening the way to countless 
followers, should make him unforgetable ; that to this 
courage he added the further daring of adjusting to nine- 
teenth-century nerves a scheme that to this day seemed 
all-sufficient is an achievement that only time can repay 
and bring to the light. At present Mr. Whistler is recover- 
ing from the penalties of unorthodoxy. 


BisHor Ry.e’s death has followed closely upon his 
retirement from the See of Liverpool. Warmly esteemed 
by all who knew him in private life, it would be idle to 
pretend that he was a success as a bishop; his narrow 
conception of his office, and his curiously unsympathetic 
attitude towards his clergy, quite irrespective of their 
views, caused his long-delayed resignation to be received 
with very little regret. On the other hand, it was im- 
possible not to admire the honesty of his character, and 
the tenacity with which he contended for the principles in 
which he believed long after they had ceased to be 
popular. 


It is about time that some one protested against the 
bad Latin wherewith the Public Orator of Cambridge sings 
the praises of the recipients of honorary degrees. ‘* Za/ium 
virorum interventu” (in the speech introducing Sir William 
Anson, Bart.) is simply execrable. The use of ¢x/erventus 
in this sense is not found in a single good classical writer 
whose style can be safely imitated. Pliny and the Digest 
(where the word is so used) are scarcely of this class. 
Again, ‘‘znéer omnium approbationem,” though not posi- 
tively bad, might have been very much better. And there 
are many other examples. Why should the Public Orator 
perpetrate enormities which would get any schoolboy into 
deserved trouble? Maybe Dr. Sandys farms out these 
little essays—and they must be very tiresome work. But 
that is no excuse for dog-Latin. 
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As if to emphasise its recent triumph over the attack 
of would-be abolitionists, the Cambridge Mathematical 
Tripos list is with us again and as popular as ever. The 
most remarkable feature about the list is the smallness o 
its number—only sixty-three men figuring init. There 
are usually about one hundred. This eccentricity, which 
is probably only accidental, of course accounts for the 
very small band of sixteen wranglers, one half of the 
ordinary number. A noticeable feature of the list is the 
position of Mr. Balak Ram (fourth wrangler), a native of 
the Punjab. It will be remembered that a countryman of 
his was one of the two senior wranglers last year. It is 
also of interest to see an Australian thirteenth wrangler. 
As a rule Australians at Cambridge are more noted for 
athletics than for work, and in the last fifteen years a large 
percentage of them have gained their rowing Blues. The 
position of eighth wrangler attained by the first lady on 
the list is calculated to preserve an equal balance between 
the ambition of Woman and the dignity of Man. 


WHO SHALL RULE THE NEW 
SOUTH AFRICAN COLONIES ? 


Two new self-governing colonies have to be constructed 
in South Africa on the site occupied until lately by the 
Boer Republics, and there is a growing feeling throughout 
the Empire that the man to whom this high task should 
be entrusted is Sir Alfred Milner. The tenor of his 
policy ever since he landed at Cape Town in 1897 
proves, as also do his recent speeches, that while he 
will yield nothing to those, there and here, who would 
restrict or imperil the place and power of the Crown 
in South Africa, he yet combines with inflexibility on 
this cardinal point a very real respect and liking for 
the Dutch population. For rebels he has no kind 
of sympathy; but against lawful belligerents, however 
misguided, he cherishes no grudge. The Boers of the 
Republics appealed to the sword in pursuit of the creditable 
ambition of replacing British supremacy by Boer supre- 
macy. They have failed, and in failing have forfeited that 
independence which was their chief weapon against us: 
Our task is now to turn them into prosperous and con- 
tented subjects of the Queen, and none so fit to achieve 
this task as Sir Alfred Milner. 

But this is not to say that Sir Alfred Milner 
is to abandon the Cape Colony and to proceed 
straightway to Pretoria. In the first place, he it 
is who has won over Mr. Schreiner to the side of 
the Imperial Government, and in winning him over 
has rent in twain the Afrikander Bond; and until this 
achievement has been put beyond danger of being un- 
done, it would be sheer folly to withdraw the skilful 
statesman to whom we owe it. Under Sir Alfred Milner'’s 
benign influence the alliance of the Cape Dutch on the 
basis of race will dissolve, is already dissolving, and there 
is every reason to hope that presently we shall see the 
Moderate Dutch and the Progressive British, as once 
before under Mr. Rhodes, conjoined in parliamentary 
opposition to all that savours of race-hatred and economic 
stagnation. Then again the Orange River Colony and 
the Transvaal are not ready for Sir Alfred Milner. They 
have first to be disarmed and purged of militant irre- 
concilables; and this is the work of the soldier. How 
long a time the process may occupy is extremely 
doubtful; but that it will be much longer than the best 
judges anticipated when Bloemfontein was captured is 
tolerably certain. Meanwhile we should remember that 
as Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa 
Sir Alfred Milner’s sway extends over every acre of 
the country right up to the Zambesi ; therefore, with the 
withdrawal of Lord Roberts at the end of the war, Sir 
Alfred Milner will automatically become supreme over the 
late Republics, and so long as they continue Crown 
Colonies he will be charged with their supervision. 
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SIR ALFRED MILNER 


By DIPLOMAT 


A LONG, lithe, wiry figure with the stoop of an Oxford 
common-room; a long, dark, fine-drawn face tanned by 
much sojourning in arid lands; a straight thin line of 
egard out of eyes very dark and shrewd yet kindly—of 
these is compacted one’s first vision of His Excellency Sir 
Alfred Milner, High Commissioner for South Africa. And 
the next impression—a moral impression this time—is one 
of great and tactful kindness. Not the kindness which 
impels fools to take liberties—very far from that. No one 
but a very singular and especial fool would ever think of 
aking liberties in that peculiar quiet presence. But, a 
little bit on your guard, as you must be in approaching 
such a man, and conscious as you must be before those 
keen eyes and that luminous forehead of his exceeding 
mental superiority, the atmosphere seems somehow sym- 
pathetic and encouraging. Years later, it may be, you will 
look back to this first impression and be pleased with the 
accuracy of your intuition. You may then have come to 
him with some difficulty which requires the kindliest, 
most tactful judgment to dissolve it, and whatever your 
trouble—a really knotty problem in the difficult business 
of life and conduct, or (quite as bad at the time) some 
piece of work which is all awry, some chapter in your im- 
mortal historical vclume which simply w7// not write—you 
will find the difficulty grow strangely lighter, the problem 
oddly simplify itself. 

Like some good fairy whose touch has healing in it, 
he, too, lays his hands on things and they straighten. It is 
some premonition of this faculty—that of the true 
diplomatist, who is tactful and adroit by instinct and 
without design—which possesses one so potently at a 
first encounter with Alfred Milner. Somehow you seem 
to recognise him. One shown the admirable portrait by 
“Spy” in Vanity Fair, but unacquainted with the 
original, smiled as identifying the features of an old friend. 
He recognised, not a face he had known, but the visible 
embodiment of qualities which we all love and cry for, and 
very, very seldom find in such conjunction. ‘‘ Truth has 
a quiet breast” was the quotation which rose to the 
lips of one acquaintance of Sir Alfred Milner’s pressed to 
describe him—the quotation has ere this been cited in Zhe 
Outlook; and to another who walked away from Govern- 
ment House after the High Commissioner had transfixed 
with a look a deputation which had asked him to take a 
step congenial to his patriotism but which he regarded 
as unconstitutional and therefore taboo—to this other as he 
made his way with his fellows, all their tails unaccountably 
between legs, there somehow pealed as upon an inner 
ear the noble old thunderous setting which goes with 
a certain noble old ode of Horace. Jnteger vite scelerisque 
purus is no bad equivalent of Dean Church's ‘‘ the finest 
flower of Oxford culture in our generation.” The later 
Milner has more than fulfilled the Dean’s ideal. 

It is curious to think that a very few years agothe present 
High Commissioner was unknown beyond the limits of a 
pretty narrow circle of his fellow subjects. When the 
Daily News, as becomes a journal edited by his old friend 
** Cook of New,” was the first to announce that Sir Alfred 
Milner had been selected to succeed Lord Rosmead in the 
incredibly difficult dual office of Governor of Cape Colony 
and High Commissioner—the most exacting pro-Consul- 
ship in the Imperial service—most people, ‘‘the average 
sensual man” anyhow (who enters at this point to give a 
rest to his friend the Man, &c., &c.), had never heard 
his name. There was an enormous volume of praise from 
newspapers, in the mart, and among Oxford dons and 
politicians; and the popular voice soon outroared these 
others, and the lion-throated seas for that matter, in praise 
of Milner. It seemed that the new High Commissioner 
might have invaded a venerable copyright and declared, 
with as much truth as Byron, that he had awoke to find 
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himself famous. If you had cross-examined the most 
voluble among the eulogists who, vastly to Sir Alfred’s 
amused embarrassment, applauded his appointment to the 
skies, it must have been long odds against the chance that 
two out of a thousand could explain why this particular 
choice was so honourable to the Government. The news- 
papers set forth certain external facts of a career distin- 
guished and successful, but not dazzling. The son of a 
physician somehow connected with a German University, 
Mr. Milner had done brilliantly at Oxford. He had been 
President of the Union, or he had carried off a good man’s 
share of scholarships and prizes; so has many another 
who has come to little in the great world. Then he had 
been a journalist writing for the Pall Mall Gasette, first 
under Mr. John Morley, and later, and for a far longer 
period, under Mr. Stead, doing leaders and ‘‘ Occ. Notes,” 
and even special correspondence (on one expedition in this 
latter kind, by the way, he made the acquaintance in 
humorous circumstances of poor Harold Frederic), and 
the ordinary business of the mill, like any other citizen of 
Fleet Street. Then he became secretary to a statesman— 
Mr. Goschen—as many another has been. Then, by 
Mr. Goschen’s intervention, he went to Egypt as an 
assistant financial adviser, where he was understood 
to have done solid work and to have written an account of 
England’s occupation in Egypt which the Press declared 
was admirable. Then he had settled down into something 
in London—something, wasn’t it, inthe Board of Trade ?— 
oh! yes, the chairmanship of the Inland Revenue, the 
papers said, and he had done very well there and been at 
length made a K.C.B. These were the details which the 
man in the no! the average sensual man—was able 
to glean about the High Commissioner’s record from 
anxious study of the morning Press, while in South Africa 
(save to Mr. Edmund Garrett, an old colleague under Mr. 
Stead) he was absolutely unknown. 

All this, it must be owned, was but a slight foundation 
for those universal marks of confidence and esteem with 
which ordinary people applauded Sir Alfred Milner depart- 
ing, apparently unversed in diplomatic guile, for a post 
so difficult, so beset with gins and pitfalls that the men 
of the Colonial and Diplomatic Services had alike been 
overlooked in his selection. Yet the inner ring, the people 
whose opinion really matters, had no difficulty in justifying 
the faith that was in them. They read the external facts 
of his career in the light of their own experience of the 
man. Many men do brilliantly at Oxford, but this man 
was facile princeps among a host of young men his con- 
temporaries who are now famous. Asquith of Balliol, for 
example, has since been Home Secretary; Warren 
is now President of Magdalen; Herbert Paul, perhaps 
the most brilliant of the coterie, was one of the most 
trenchant and scholarly of living writers for the Press, and 
had a position of his own—may he soon regain it, despite 
his naughty politics !—while in the House of Commons. 
And among all these, as themselves will tell you, Milner 
stood first in the general level of his attainments, but in 
wisdom, quiet strength, and what we call ‘ character” 
chiefly. ‘‘ The flower of Oxford culture,” you see! 
The qualities which made him conspicuous at Oxford were 
carried into journalism and the obscure, often difficult, and 
thankless intricacies of a political secretary's duties to his 
chief. They were carried to Egypt, where Milner now 
displayed an even greater talent for the mysteries of State 
finance than was to be expected of the pupil of Mr. 
Goschen. Wherever he went he “ straightened things.” 
Every one brought in contact with him loved him, from 
his chiefs in office to the subalterns of the regimental 
mess with whom he lived. The record of these days is a 
general testimony to a singular clearness and breadth of 
mind, high technical capacity, and to the tact and charm of 
one of those rare natures that singly sees and ensues its 
duty in the manner which comes most natural to it, with- 
out any thought of aiming to be labelled tactful and charm- 
ing. Presently Milner wrote his ‘‘ England in Egypt,” and 
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returned to take up the post of Chairman of the Inland 


Revenue. Alike in the book and in the office the qualities 
which had made him a name apart in Oxford and in Egypt 
were conspicuous. He was a marked success at the 
Inland Revenue, and the prop of various Chancellors of 
the Exchequer upon both sides of politics. And as for 
the book, ‘‘England in Egypt” is not only likely to 
remain the standard work on its subject, but the very 
type and model of all similar works of exposition and of 
pleading. The clearness, the restraint, the admirable 
arrangement of a number of involved and difficult treatises 
make the work beautiful by its method to readers who 
are otherwise decidedly bored by the subject. And the 
advocate is not known who has not admired the adroit- 
ness—if it be adroitness and not a rare and simple direct- 
ness of nature—with which the writer appears no partisan, 
but judge, who leaves the facts to the common sense and 
fairness of the jury. 

It was a perception of such qualities as these in Sir 
Alfred Milner which induced the present Government in 
1897 to pass by all the favourites for the great office and 
to select this very dark horse. If Downing Street had 
been our evil influence in South Africa, here was one who 
was quite untinged by officialism, whose diplomatic 
qualities derived, not from a specific training in 
diplomacy but from knowledge of men and of affairs, 
an absolutely cross-bench turn of mind, a good head and a 
good heart. He sailed for the Cape three summers ago, 
and while there is a cloud of witnesses all testifying to his 
wisdom, impartiality, and rare administrative qualities, one 
and all believing—Englishmen, Dutchmen, and natives— 
hat here is the greatest High Commissioner since Sir 
George Grey, there is not a solitary adverse opinion on his 
record which does not proceed from the enemies of our 
country actually in arms against us, or their allies in the 
Afrikander Bond or in this country. One had thought of 
taking the charges of these latter one by one and severally 
disproving them. But they are not worth powder and 
shot. Their character may be inferred from the statement 
of one ally of Mr. Cronwright-Schreiner who actually 
spoke of Sir Alfred’s coldness and overbearing hauteur of 
manner! The hauteur which had done well in an 
Egyptian Satrap did not answer with the Dutch in Cape 
Colony, we were told. Conceive of this very gentlest of 
the Queen’s subjects described as overbearing! The only 
sensible criticism possible in the circumstances seemed that 
of another writer who declared that he found it impossible 
to believe that Sir Alfred's critic had ever seen Sir Alfred. 
He might have added that Sir Alfred Milner not only 
showed especial conciliation from the first (if his kindliness 
of demeanour admits of a comparative degree) towards the 
Dutch, but that it was warmly reciprocated. Only the 
political Dutchmen—the Hofmeyr group and the rest, 
whose dream of a South African United States from 
which Great Britain shall be excluded has been rudely 
shattered—dislike Sir Alfred Milner, and though they 
vowed his ruin they cannot deny the friendliness of his 
manners. For the rest, Sir Alfred Milner’s few critics are 
reduced to misrepresenting his words as at Bloemfontein 
and in the terms of the famous despatch of May 1899. 
Thus he is accused with remarkable persistence of having 
taxed the Dutch of Cape Colony with disloyalty. A 
reference to the text of the despatch will prove that he 
merely charged a section of the Press with that offence, 
and how rightly the columns of Ons Land have testified. 
Then he is accused of ‘‘ standing in” with Mr. Rhodes, 
the truth being that, so far from being allies, we have 
never known them meet in conference, save upon a par- 
ticular matter of constitutional policy upon which the 
High Commissioner proved himself, to say the least of it, 
inno wise unable to cope with Mr. Rhodes. But why 
prolong the list of trivial and false accusations? They 
live their little lives, and die, having only injured their 
authors. And Truth, yes, the Bard is right—‘‘ Truth has 
a quiet breast.” 
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TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 
I 


My dear Sir William Vernon Venables Harcourt, 
It is a poor heart that never laments, 

And when I opened my Derdy Daily Telegraph 
(No connection with the Largest Circulation) 

On Thursday morning, I lamented exceedingly, 
And forthwith set my trusty pen in motion 
A-writing of your political obituary notice. 


II 


“ Behemoth,” I said ; 

“ The last of his race,” I said, 

“ Barring John Morley,” I said, 

“ Ts at length gathered to his fathers,” I said. 

“ He will husband out life’s taper to the close,” I said, 
“In peaceful retirement at Malwood,” I said, 

“ Where he will keep for his amusement,” | said, 
“Two tame Ritualists,” I said, 

“ Anda dishonest Liberal Imperialist,” I said, 
“Whom, when the weather is fine,” I said, 

“ He will chase round the premises,” I said, 

“ With roars and uplifted horn,” I said, 

“ For old sake’s sake,” I said. 


III 


“Sir W. Vernon V. Harcourt,” I continued, 

“ Had two chins like Jove’s : 

A presence which reminded you of Apollo, Richard Plantagenet, 
and Daniel Lambert rolled into one, 

And (as the henpecked shopwalker said to his ten-year-old son) 

An eye like Ma’s to threaten and command.” 

“ Sir W. V. Venables Harcourt,” I added, 

“ Will please accept 

The accompanying illuminated address 

And suitably inscribed Britannia-metal teapot 

As a small token of esteem 

From one whose powers of estimation 

Are of the very highest order ; 

Also, now that the Obstacle is removed, 

Lord Rosebery 

Will be kind enough to sit up 

And dedicate his beauty to the sun.” 


IV 


Scarcely was the ink dry on these burning words, 

When I became aware of an intelligent office boy 

Who, approaching me briskly, 

Stuffed his cap up his waistcoat, 

Fell on his knees, 

And handed me a telegram 

Which I proceeded to open 

With the ease and grace, 

Not to say the unstudied nonchalance, of a Lord Rosslyn. 
Vv 

And then— 

Well, for some moments I knew nothing, 

But when I came to I made a mo+. 

The telegram read :— 

“ Rumour as to retirement 

All lies. —W. V. V. H.” 

And I said 

(This is the mo/, and it was still Thursday, you will remember)— 

I said, 

“ Sic transit gloria Thursdi”— 

See it? 
VI 

I understand that, by a singular coincidence, 

Upon the same day and about the same hour, 

Lord Rosebery 

Received a similar telegram 

And made quite a number of szo/¢s right off the reel. 


VII 


However, THE TIME WILL COME ; 
And if you have the smallest consideration for Lord Rosebery 
You will not delay it longer than you can help. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
At the Seat of War 


Lorp Roperts has this week carried the war one step 
nearer the end. On the night of Tuesday he forced 
General Botha to evacuate the hill about fifteen miles east 
of Pretoria in which he was strongly placed, and Wednes- 
day morning saw the Boers retiring further to the east, 
having seemingly given up the attempt to harass the 
British in occupation of Pretoria. ‘‘ Buller’s forces and 
mine,” says Lord Roberts, ‘‘ afforded each other mutual 
assistance.” Thus Sir Redvers Buller has at last freed 
himself from the mountain trap and, so we are assured, 
has ‘‘now absolutely cleared Natal of the enemy.” This, 
we may hope, closes a most painful chapter of the cam- 
paign—the invasion of a British province. 

How great are the military difficulties still before us is 
indicated by the successful raid which the Boers made 
upon our line of communications near the Eastern frontier 
of the Orange River Colony and the capture of a battalion 
of the Derbyshire Militia—the first Militia, it is said, to 
engage in actual fighting. Lord Methuen, Lord Kitchener 
co-operating, promptly succeeded in restoring the broken 
communications, and Lord Roberts is now confident that 
he can account for the safety of the railway between 
Pretoria and Rhenoster, and Lord Methuen is charged 
with guarding the portion between Rhenoster and 
Kroonstad. Such set-backs as this neglect of the line and 
the disaster to the Derbyshires are most regrettable, all 
the more because, like other regrettable incidents before 
them, the responsibility for them is left unplaced. A 
similar disaster in the Navy would be promptly followed 
by full inquiry and the fixing of responsibility. We car- 
not hope for better generalship until incompetence and 
negligence in the Army are similarly treated. 


Our Duty to India 


Lord Curzon has written the Lord Mayor of London a 
letter which, if only it be widely enough read, must 
largely augment the Indian Famine Fund, or the well- 
springs of pity are drying up amongst us. The letter is 
in reality a State Paper of the utmost importance addressed, 
not to the Government, but directly to the heart and 
conscience of every man and woman in this country, 
setting before them a duty which none may honourably 
ignore. The duty is a quick and liberal response in cash 
to the heart-breaking cry for help of some seventy millions 
of “‘our suffering fellow-subjects and fellow-creatures 
in the Indian Empire of the Queen ”—famine-stricken, 
plague-stricken, cholera-stricken all at once. And there 
are two ways in which this response should be made 
—by a personal contribution to the Indian Famine 
Fund, and by a Parliamentary grant from the Imperial 
Treasury : neither will take the place of the other. First 
send your own mite—stamps or cheque—and then call 
upon your representative in Parliament to use all his in- 
fluence to procure early this session a national contribution 
of at least five millions sterling. This is the way to reply 
to Lord Curzon’s appeal to “ British munificence,” to 
British compassion ; and if, as we believe, the Imperialism 
now leavening the people and politics of these islands is 
something quite other and far nobler than the militarism 
which is all Mr. John Morley can see in it, Lord Curzon’s 
appeal will not have been made in vain. 

If the question be asked—and it is asked by people to 
whom criticism is more congenial than charity—if the 
question be asked, Why is the Indian Government not 
able to assume the entire burden and to dispense with all 
external aid? the reply may be given in Lord Curzon’s 
own words. The Indian Government, he says, 


“is pouring out its money, is shrinking from no obligation, 
however severe. From October, 1899, the beginning of the 
famine, until December, 1900, we anticipate that we shall 
have spent 5} millions sterling upon direct relief, two millions 
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upon suspensions and remissions of land revenue, 1} million 
upon advances (that will in Many cases never be recovered) 
for the purchase of seed and cattle, three quarter million 
upon loans to distressed Native States. But over and above 
this expenditure, which cripples our development in a score of 
ways, there lies a vast area of need which, do what we may, 
we can barely reach.” 


Up to the date of Lord Curzon’s appeal—May 23—the 
private generosity of the United Kingdom had provided 
only £ 370,000, against 4,700,000 contributed by the same 
date on the occasion of the last famine, in 1897. Yet the 
mass of misery crying for relief is vastly greater—sixty 
millions of people instead of the forty millions in 1897. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Compromise 


Deep calls unto deep, in Australia ; and no answer is 
necessary, because the Seven Colonies are satisfied that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s compromise merely sacrifices their 
interests to a passing exigency of British politics. The 
Melbourne Argus is for the Plenary Appeal. So also are 
the Colonies of Queensland and Western Australia. The 
Melbourne Age, on the other hand, ‘is urging the citizens 
of Victoria to agitate for either the total deletion of Clause 
74, or its retention in entirety.” Brisbane wires to Sydney 
that the bungle necessitates a fresh reference to the local 
Parliament: Sydney intimates that she is not surprised to 
hear it, and purposes taking the same course herself. 
Melbourne, thereupon, backed by Tasmania, Western 
Australia, and Queensland, telegraphs again to Sydney, 
suggesting a Conference of Premiers, which conference, 
it is now abundantly clear, would decide for the Appeal. 

On two points, at all events, all parties are unanimous: 
that is (1), in scouting the proposed compromise as ill- 
considered and impracticable, and (2) in criticising the 
action of the delegates, who first refused to assent to the 
alteration of a single syllable of the Bill, and then took 
the responsibility of these blundering alterations, which 
are condemned by all the judges (says the most powerful 
journal in the Colonies) as unjust to private litigants, and 
as placing the right of appeal at the mercy of political 
partisans. 

Meanwhile, the lion lies down with the cockatrice: Mr. 
Barton is Mr. Chamberlain’s guest. And the Colonial 
Secretary is stated to be desirous, lest bad be made 
worse, that no private member shall dare to meddle with 
the Bill in Committee. The attitude which ought, properly 
speaking, in these circumstances, to be adopted by 
members is for themselves to consider. Of course, 
primarily, according to the recognised modern practice, 
this is a departmental matter, an affair for the Colonial 
Office. But Blackstone, after all, has a famous dictum 
to the effect that nothing, in free constitutional countries, 
is more to be avoided than the uniting of the provinces 
of Judge and Minister of State: a union which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s compromise would force on Australia 
against her will, for no reason which he can afford to 
disclose. 


The Kumasi Siege 


Kumasi is still closely invested by, it is said, 20,000 
rebellious natives. Major Morris, Acting Commissioner 
and Commandant of the Northern Territories, is within 
with 700 native troops and 30 European officers, and on 
June 4 the garrison was on half rations, the 3,000 native 
community were ‘‘ actually in a state of destitution,” and 
the supply of ammunition was such as to forbid offensive 
measures. Colonel Willcocks, Captain Hall, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Carter, and Captain Melliss were on June 4—the 
last date of news—marching to the relief. We can only 
hope they are so equipped as to successfully face the 
‘* great numbers of rebels who have constructed stockades 
and put impediments in the way, such as trees,” of whom 
the Governor of the Gold Coast writes from Kumasi. 
Meanwhile the Government do well to send more ships to 
West Africa. 
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The 


HOW THEY TREAT HIM 
(With acknowledgments to R. K.) 


I GOES unto a ’orspital to see a pal o’ mine 
1Oo’s been shot through both ’is ankles a-fightin’ in the line ; 
I finds that bloomin’ ’orspital inside a workus ward, 
An’ to myself I says, says I, ‘ Now, a/n'’f it jolly ’ard? 
It's Tommy this an’ Tommy that, an’ ‘ Mind an’ slug the 
Boer !’ 
But it’s ‘Try the Union, Tommy,’ when you’ve made your 
little score— 
When you've made your little score, my boys, when you’ve 
made your little score, 
You can go an’ be a porper when you’ve made your little 
score.” 


I meets a chap from Montreal a-starvin’ in the street ; 
’E’d done ’is bit at Paarderberg, an’ ’ad no grub to eat. 
“ Why ’ave they brung me ’ere,” ’e says, “acrost the Eestern foam 
An’ made a cadger of a man wot’s fairly snug at home? 
O, it’s Brother this and Brother that, an’ ‘ Kindly shed your 
blood,’ 
But, when you comes to London, bein’ a Brother ain’t no good— 
It reely ain’t no good, my boys, it reely ain’t no good : 
They dump you into London—an’ London ain’t no good.” 


The sceen wos changed : I finds myself inside a big ’otel. 

The tables groaned with vittles, an’ the wines wos very swell ; 

I sees a row of dookets an’ a blaze of ’lectric light, 

An’ I heard a fellar say, ‘‘ Me lords—the ’ealth of Sir George White !”” 
O, it’s Ero this an’ ’Ero that, an’ the ladies smile so sweet, 
While the common British Tommy gets the workus an’ the 

street— 
The workus an’ the street, my boys, the workus an’ the street, 
The man that did the fgh/in’ gets the workus an’ the street. 
T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


THE NOBLE EXILES—WHEAT AND A BOUNTY— 
END OF THE SEASON 


Paris: June 14 


THINGS political have been in a state of quiescence for the last 
week, and it is perhaps as well, for the heat has been extreme, and 
extreme heat does not agree with the Chamber. But no one need 
be alarmed, the lull is only temporary, for all parties are collect- 
ing their forces and preparing for a set-to, which will be the final 
trial of strength this session, over the Amnesty Bill. This 
measure has come down from the Senate, and is now as usual 
being considered by a Committee of the Chamber, by whom it will 
be reported to the House. While there can be no doubt of the 
triumph of the Government, their determination not to make the 
amnesty plenary—that is to say, applicable to the “victims” of 
the High Court, who were, it will be remembered, convicted of 
conspiring against the Republic—will greatly envenom the dis- 
cussion. In France, as indeed, elsewhere, the sentimentalist loves 
to place himself in evidence ; and we may be sure that many 
theatrical tears are being stored to be shed over the noble exiles. 
Prophecy is proverbially rash, but there is nothing hazardous in 
predicting that Bedlam let loose will be a mild figure of speech for 
the performance we are to witness at the forthcoming debate. 

In the meantime, while the Senate has been drowsing over the 
details of the Colonial Army Law, an unexciting, but not un- 
important question has been discussed by the Deputies. It is not, 
I think, very well known in England that the price of corn is one 
of the serious questions of the day in France. Why, in spite of 
protection, corn-growing cannot be made to pay any more than 
under free trade, is a question which has been answered in many 
ways, among which I cannot pretend to judge. Speculators are 
at the bottom of the evil, say most. But a remedy is being sought 
for, and the Customs Committee have brought forward a proposal, 
energetically opposed by the Government, which is nothing less 
than the bounty system thinly disguised. The effect of the sugar 
bounties to the French consumer is that he pays about sixpence a 
pound for the same article which is sold in England at about two- 
pence. In other words, the general public of France pay an 
excess of about fourpence on every pound of sugar for the double 
purpose of ruining our sugar industry and supporting their own. 
The proposal for wheat is to encourage the export trade by allotting 
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to every exporter of (say) a ton of corn what it is proposed to call 
a “bon d’importation” (an untranslatable term which I may call 
a “Customs’ voucher”), corresponding to the amount of duty 
exigible on a similar amount imported by a foreign producer. 
These “ bons ”—which are transferable by sale or otherwise—are 
to be receivable in payment of other customs; so-that, for 
instance, if you export a ton of wheat, you or your trans- 
feree may receive (say, by way of example only) a suffi- 
cient credit by way of “bons” to enable you to pay the import 
duty on half a ton of cocoa. Clearly this is only another way of 
diminishing the income of the country, and, as less cannot be done 
with, compensation must be found somewhere, and that somewhere 
is only the pocket of the already overburdened taxpayer. It is a 
vicious circle. I should not have referred to this matter so par- 
ticularly were it not that, if adopted, the proposal may prove a 
spoke in the wheel of yet another of our languishing industries. 
I believe the scheme is copied, to some extent at least, from the 
Germans. 

The double event of the Grand Prix and the visit of the King 
of Sweden brought the season to an end on Sunday with unusual 
éclat. You have only to scratch a Republican to find a very 
sincere and devoted admirer of Royalty, and the reception given 
to the King has been most enthusiastic. He is magnificently 
lodged in the house of the late Dr. Evans, the American dentist 
(whose will, leaving in a very curious way his fortune of £800,000 
or so to the city of Philadelphia, is being disputed tooth and nail 
by the surviving relatives), and he really can boast of having 
received the hospitality of France. It is one of the amusing weak- 
nesses of the French (among the innumerable virtues they are 
incessantly accusing themselves of) to boast of the hospitality of 
Paris, which consists in taking in, and doing for, strangers to the 
utmost extent which can be attained by the rapacity of the hotel- 
keepers and the greed of the innumerable leeches who cry at every 
turn, “Give! Give!” The Exposition was frankly planned to 
make money. It is doing so. Well and good; but why all this 
slapping oneself on the back, and crowing about “ hospitality ” ? 
The Gallic cock is always in full song, and his amiability, his wit, 
his beauty, his charm, his thousand and one perfections, in short, 
are themes which never tire—him. “Il n’y a qu’un Paris!” 
True, O King! but let other people have an occasional chance of 
saying it. 

Although the Chinese trouble is causing much anxiety in 
France, where many interests, domestic and otherwise, are in- 
volved, the prevailing sentiment seems to be one of satisfaction 
that England’s hands are tied by her South African complications. 
“ Our great ally” is being relied upon to pul! the chestnuts out of 
the fire, and the attitude of the Press at large is that of patient 
waiting upon what may be flung from the rich man’s table. Some- 
thing—at last—is sure to come, after all our milliards, all our adula- 
tion, all our disinterested affection ; after all the hugging and 
kissing that has gone on between the haughtiest and most stereo- 
typed of autocracies and the most turbulent of democracies ! 
Softly, my French journalistic co-brothers (as you are so fond of 
calling yourselves) ; you will receive precisely what is of no value 
to Russia—which is very little ; the rest she will keep in the same 
pocket with your milliards, which have placed her where she is. 
There is no denying it, the French are confoundedly Anglophobe ! 
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FINANCE 
THE INVESTOR’S OPPORTUNITY 


Now that the stringency in the Money Market is over, 
for the time being at least, and the investor is no longer 
scared by an unsatisfactory condition of affairs in South 
Africa, the long-pent-up flood of new issues is being let 
loose. Investors find a wide choice of more or less first- 
class securities offered tothem. Corporations of standing 
have for months past found it extremely difficult to secure 
loans on advantageous terms, and have been compelled 
to pay comparatively onerous rates for temporary advances. 
They are naturally seizing the present opportunity for 
floating loans, and their example will be followed by 
certain of the Colonies and other important borrowers. 
Nor is the opportunity afforded by the rush of new issues 
the only advantage which the investor has at the moment. 
The end of the half-year is approaching ; the war con- 
tinues to make great demands upon the monetary re- 
sources of the world, and this tendency to multiply new 
issues of the better class of securities is having a decided 
effect upon gilt-edged investments all round, causing 
quotations to show a drooping tendency. Nor is the 
monetary outlook all that can be desired. Serious dis- 
turbances are threatened, notably in connection with 
Russia and Berlin. They may come to nothing. But 
meanwhile the effect will be that the investor has a good 
opportunity to place his surplus savings advantageously. 

It must not be forgotten that a see-saw tendency is 
usual in the monetary conditions of the world. When, 
owing to the demands of trade, the value of money is 
increased, it is perfectly natural for the quotations of 
investment securities to fall. The possessors of money 
are unwilling to accept the rates previously ruling. But 
trade developments have followed more or less a regular 
cycle of events. The optimism usual in good times leads 
to over-production, renewed caution in the business 
world, and a slackening in the demand for capital. Once 
again the balance is restored, and the possessor finds him- 
self compelled to accept a lower interest yield. That is 
the normal course of events. It was curious to find the 
Times stating gravely in its Money Article in the early 
part of the week that higher interest rates ruling for new 
Corporation issues were due to the determination of the 
investor not to accept in future the low interest previously 
given. The investor has, of course, very little to do with 
the matter. He must accept what he can get. But it 
was certainly remarkable to find the Zymes indulging in 
absurd statements which might have been avoided on the 
slightest reflection on the very simple laws governing 
commerce and the use of capital. Whether it is the 
British Government, one of our Colonies, the London 
County Council, or any other borrower, they are forced by 
their own pressing needs to fall into line with the rest. If 
the trader have to pay 2 or 3 per cent. more for accom- 
modation, it is possible that the big municipal borrower 
may have to advance its rate } or } percent. Credit has 
something to do with it, but mere personal credit cannot 
upset the laws of supply and demand. 

For many years past, if we ignore the natural effects 
of the recurring periods of good trade, the trend of events 
in the investment world has been towards the growth of 
capital and the reduction of interest yield. There is no 
sound reason for supposing that the end has been reached, 
and the swing of the pendulum should bring us back 
some considerable way towards the level of the middle of 
the nineties. Lower interest yield, of course, means 
higher prices for the existing best-class securities, and 
with the early warnings of a check in the trade revival, 
which are being received not only from our great 
manufacturing centres at home but also from America, 
Germany, and other important industrial countries, the 
investor with available resources may well hope for better 
times as regards interest yield as the result of slacker 
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trade conditions. Recent instances show only too clearly 
how different are the conditions now from those ruling in 
the middle of the nineties. In 1895, for instance, Consols 
were as high as 108}, and the lowest figure touched was 
1033+ In 1896, the extreme points were 114 and 105}, 
During the present year, Consols have been down to 98, 
and the highest figure touched has been 1023. There have, 
of course, been special causes, apart from the war, such 
as the widening of the powers of the Savings Bank in the 
matter of investments, but it is easy to exaggerate such 
influences. If we look at the experience of the various 
Corporations, we gather more clearly some idea of the 
effect of the demand on the monetary resources on the 
quotations of the Stock Exchange, nor must it be forgotten 
that a fall accelerated by political causes is an additional 
reason to look for a reaction later. Glancing at the 
Corporation issues before the public during the past week, 
we find that Plymouth could only command £96 7s. 3d. 
per cent. on the average for its 3 percent. issue. In 1894, 
the Corporation obtained an average of £100 145. 5d. for 
its 3 per cent. issue, and as late as June 1898 as much as 
498 35. 8d. was obtained on the average for the 2? per 
cents. Nottingham, which this week offered 3 per cents. 
at a fixed issue price of £96, obtained £96 115. in 1891 
for an issue of like interest return. Bristol, which is 
offering 3 per cents. at 95}, actually made an attempt in 
1897 to offer z} per cents. at a minimum of 96 per cent, 
If it were possible to avoid over production in manufac- 
tures, and so avert those periods of stagnation and cheap 
money which always follow such developments, we might 
hope for a permanently higher yield. But, as things are, 
there is no reason to expect the ordinary experiences of 
commerce to be belied, and investors may accept such 
offers as those now before them in a spirit of reasonable 
confidence as to the future of their securities. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Westralian Wrecking 


OUR previous impression that what is the most disgraceful con- 
spiracy of modern times to wreck a market is practically played 
out will become better justified daily. It is evident that at last 
the public and the market are beginning to see that the abominable 
tactics of the wreckers, the wholesale bribery and deliberate 
raiding of shares in connection with plans prearranged with 
Westralian officials, are merely part of a game. Naturally the 
public are disgusted. To say that they have been swindled is 
merely to express the truth. This raiding of markets has been 
done with the express purpose of putting money in the pocket of 
the wreckers and of obtaining shares cheap. The raiding tactics 
are not yet over, but it is certain that the public are no longer so 
timid, and are determined to stick to their shares and see the 
trouble through. They are wise, for presently the same folk who 
are engaged in the wrecking conspiracy will be among the 
foremost to engineer the rise. But for a very long time to come 
Westralian mining will enjoy as bad a name as it is possible to 
have. 

There is no doubt that the first essential is to procure sound 
reliable men as mine managers, and the second is to dismiss the 
present incompetent boards of directors, and toappoint better men 
in their places. Given these changes, and steady development work 
on the properties, and we shall have a very different state of 
affairs in the course of six months ora year. As it is, it requires 
much pluck to buy, for who can say that the “ bears” may not yet 
manage to do a little more damage before their efforts are 
stayed? However, for those with pluck, waiting power, and 
ability to see prices go against them temporarily without denouncing 
their advisers as rogues, there are genuine good bargains. Even 
the abused Associated will prove its value yet, and the Lake View, 
Ivanhoe, Great Boulder, Boulder Perseverance, Kalgurli, South 
Kalgurli, and Hannan’s Brownhill are all properties that must do 
well if only they are properly worked. The gold is there. It is 
solely a case of management. 


Kaffirs 


Everybody is asking for the date of the “boom.” The public, 
however, show no sign of encouraging it, and although there is a 
steady stream of investment orders for mines, there is little 
speculation. This is scarcely surprising seeing the generally 
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high level of prices. But nobody seems to doubt that sooner or 
later there will be a smart rise. Much is made of the economies 
to be effected and the fact that the mines are not damaged, so 
that with labour soon available the mines should be in full work- 
ing order again in three months’ time, and at very little initial 
cost. In the case of great producers, however, the value of the 
properties is well known, and the shares may be estimated at 
their worth. There is not the indefiniteness which goes to make 
a“boom.” If, therefore, there is likely to be a big rise, it is most 
probable that it will be commenced in the land and exploration 
group, and that the deep levels will feel its effect as much as any 
shares. 
Foreign Securities 

There seems very good reason for buying Argentine securities 
at the moment. The conversion scheme is only a matter of 
months, and ere it is carried out the leading issues, Funding and 
the 1886 loan, will have approached “par.” Meanwhile they 
return a high interest yield. Trade is prosperous in Argentina ; 
in fact, despite cattle disease, the country was never doing better 
than at the present time. But the necessity for adopting a con- 
version scheme and raising a new loan is the chief argument in 
favour of supporting Argentine issues, for this necessity will lead 
to interested support for securities. Something is being made 
of the attitude of the municipalities towards their bondholders. 
While admitting that such an attitude is scandalous, it is well not 
to lose sight of the fact that negotiations are afoot which seem to 
promise that the liabilities may be met in some cases, and example 
may lead the others to follow. With the municipal and pro- 
vincial loans provided for, only the condition of the money market 
is left for consideration before the new schemes are mooted. 

Judging from the recent transference of gold from Russia to 
this country, it is not unlikely that the attempts to float a new 
Russian loan will be renewed ere long. Mere denials of such an 
intention count for little, and we have reason to believe that in 
the autumn definite negotiations may result in the loan. The 
‘Government has been spending enormous sums of late on rail- 
way construction and other works, and in connection with the 
Persian loan and other political matters, and there is no doubt 
that more gold is urgently needed. 


American Rails 


The American Railway market is undoubtedly dangerous to 
follow, and investors should be extremely cautious, whatever the 
temporary rallies may indicate. Possibility of gold exports, fears 
and difficulties connected with the forthcoming elections, and wild 
rumours as to crops may from time to time have an ill effect. To 
our mind the second is the chief of these influences for evil. But 
the worst danger is that there are unmistakable signs of a check 
to trade, and general business is admittedly showing a falling off 
all round. It has scarcely had time to affect the railroad earnings 
as yet, but that will follow. We need take little notice of see-saw 
movements in American rails, but as a general principle the public 
will be well advised in ignoring the market. 


Industrials 


The Allsopp trouble unfortunately continues to dominate the 
market for Industrial shares, and there is an entire absence of 
confidence. Until the Allsopp directors choose to make a clear 
statement as to their assets, and furnish an independent valuation, 
there will be many who regard the Deferred as reduced to the 
level of a gambling counter. There is absolutely no confidence as 
to the future. The question of past management causes concern, 
and the extent to which the Company may have been interested 
in speculative seaside undertakings is another question that is 
puzzling the critics. 

The collapse of the “ showman” variety of shares has been so 
often prophesied in these columns that investors will not have been 
Surprised at the marked weakness displayed by Barnums, Muto- 
Scopes, and other descriptions of the class. Investors cannot be 
too strongly warned that on risky shares of this class only a very 
high yield can be accepted, and that the ordinary canons of 
criticism applied to prospectuses are quite beside the mark. 
Readers of these columns who act by the advice therein will not 
fail to have been warned, It is said in the market, with how much 
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truth we cannot say, that the tours arranged for Barnum’s show 
are not proving too successful. Possibly a declaration of the 
directors might save more shares from being flung on the market. 
From the investment point of view, however, we are not sorry at 
the decline if it should render the public more cautious. 

Laird Brothers 5 per cent. preference shares are well spoken of 
in the market from an investment point of view. The special 
settlement is now fixed, and as the £5 shares are only at a trifling 
premium, they seem to offer inducements. 


Assurance 


The Pelican Life results are again satisfactory,as we are accus- 
tomed to expect in the case of this old-established office. The 
tendency to reduce expenses, which has been observable now for 
the past six or seven years, is again a point to note, and the per- 
centage of the premium income is now below 14 per cent. New 
business is very fairly satisfactory, and the total premium income 
is £121,526, against £119,688 for 1898. The office has been 
fortunate in the matter of claims, but if we glance at its position 
over a series of years its supporters have no ground for dissatis- 
faction with the progress that has been made. 

From the annual report of the Standard Life Assurance Com- 
pany we gather that this office shows progressive business, and 
that once again it has been fortunate in the matter of claims, the 
mortality rate keeping well within expectations. 

The London Guarantee and Accident Company has a new 
burglary insurance policy, under which, for a small charge, bur- 
glarious attacks on the person are insured against as well as loss 
of property. 

The troubles of the fire offices are apparently not at an end. 
It is now to be feared that the movement in favour of combined 
municipal assurance will make headway. The Shoreditch Vestry 
is likely to have considerable support in its crusade against the 
high terms exacted by the tariff offices. Certainly there is little 
inducement to insure with most of the non-tariff offices, but if the 
stronger group will not give way, municipal assurance will find an 
effective remedy. And the danger, from the point of view of the 
fire offices, is that the movement may develop, and municipal 
assurance be extended to the public on a kind of co-operative 
principle. 

Notes and News 


Not having inspected the properties, it is impossible to say what value 
attaches to expert opinion on Ze Rot No. 2. Judging from previous 
performances of the Whitaker Wright group, the Company should be 
substantially over-capitalised. That this is the view formed by the general 
public is fairly evident from the allotment letters, which show that appli- 
cants are receiving in full. It is necessary by the way to put investors on 
their guard against an attempt to work up a British Columbian ‘‘ boom” 
and to encourage faith in a large number of new ventures, which not only 
the British America Corporation but other parent concerns have ready. 
‘« Inspired ” newspaper paragraphs are likely to be unpleasantly frequent 
during the next few weeks, judging from our own observations in City 
circles. 

It is not easy to justify the new issue of shares by the South of England 
Dairy Company. Seeing that the financial year ends in a fortnight’s time, 
it would have been better to have waited to see whether the Company is 
maintaining its dividend before offering the new shares at a substantial 
premium. Dairy enterprises have not of late been in good odour with 
investors, and it should have been considered necessary to furnish detailed 
figures as to the profits of the new businesses over a term of years. It must 
not be forgotten that this Company has shown a very narrow margin of 
profit over and above the dividend distribution, and that no provision has 
been made for reserve, although it has been in existence some three years. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday’s issue. 


Care CoLony.—We consider the shares a fair speculative holding, 
but the exchange into Knight’s Central would be advantageous. As 
regards ultimate prices, it is mere guesswork. It is not possible to esti- 
mate the values of some of the deep levels in the way that certain of the 
outcrop properties can be valued. 

J. Q.—Broad Street House, E.C. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, SW. 


PoETs are fond of expatiating on the joys of England in June, 
and their rhapsodies on the subject of cuckoos and leafy lanes are 
apparently endless. Personally, I consider the cuckoo the most 
irritating bird in nature, and the enthusiasts who rave in rhyme 
about leafy lanes cannot make me forget the dusty highroads and 
all the creepy-crawly horrible insects equally inseparable from 
sunny June. I have been spending a few days up the river in one 
of those cottages which are so delightful in theory. As a matter 
of fact this abode of bliss—v7de house-agent’s advertisement—was 
hateful. Creaky floors, doors which would not shut, chairs with a 
tendency to collapse if used for other purposes than that of orna- 
ment. Likewise earwigs; clusters of them hanging together, 
dropping on to my dressing-table from the creepers outside the 
window, or crawling over my pillow in order, no doubt, to discover 
whether it was as uncomfortable as I thought it. We spent 
the days on the water, but if we went out into the stream 
the sun blazed cn us until the paint in the boat and the 
leather of my brown shoes alike scorched, and if we lay 
under the bank in the shade the sylvan echoes were dis- 
turbed by a Cockney’s concertina, the eye was offended by an 
assortment of broken bottles, and reverie was made impossible 
by the plagues of flies. I only went because Carlton said the visit 
meant “ business.” As the expected financiah coup did not come 
off, I realised more than ever that all business is stale and un- 
profitable, that nature and man are alike vile, and that the height 
of civilisation is to limit one’s associations to what one enjoys. 
Consequently I will bury the recollection of that week-end-up-the- 
river, earwiggy party in oblivion, and store my memory with 
pleasant recollections of a delightful Ascot. 

The proper way to do Ascot is to stay in the neighbourhood 
and drive over each day onacoach. For this an entire trousseau 
is needed, in order to provide for every contingency in the way of 
weather, for really our climate is as variable as the Government 
in France, and a meteorological crisis here is as frequent as a 
Cabinet crisis over there. When I really considered all my wants 
I began to understand how those wonderful people who write on 
Society in penny papers estimate the cost of a fashionable woman’s 
dress at about the salary of a cabinet minister. If four day frocks, 
four evening gowns, six hats, a couple of race coats and dust 
cloaks, parasols, gloves, half a dozen boas, varying from feather to 
fur, were the weekly average for my whole gear, I should really 
spend almost as much as that delightful but hardly proper Diane 
de Poytiers, who forms the subject of Miss Marie Hay’s beautiful 
new book. All the same, in my most luxurious moments I never 
aspired to a bath in which powdered gold dust is considered more 
matchless for the complexion even than Pears’ soap. 

Nobody takes Ascot racing seriously. It is like a large garden 
party where you meet all your friends, all your enemies, and a lot 
of quite impossible people you hope never to meet again. It is 
the social function far excellence of the season, for Henley is 
degenerating into a Stock Exchange holiday, and by Goodwood 
every body is reduced to prostration by the pressure of social life 
and is gasping for the tonic of Scottish moors or the lethargic 
repose of yachting. In spite of all gloomy forebodings, Ascot 
this year was as cheery and as brilliant as ever, and if the 
attendance was smaller, it was certainly not remarkably so. The 
enclosure, that coveted elysium of the suburbs, had opened its 
comprehensive arms and gathered into its sacred embrace even 
more than usual of that section of society to whom future salvation 
is of small consequence compared to the social importance they 
imagine they have thus attained. There was no Royal pro- 
cession again this year; that and the absence of the Princess 
of Wales made things a little flat for those who love to gaze on 
Royalty. 

The distinction between the aristocracy and the demi-monde 
seems to be growing more fine every day. An intelligent American 
bride, who formed one of our party, confided to me her complete 
inability to distinguish between the two. Both classes, she avers, 
wear their hair and their clothes in the same outré manner, both are 
rouged, powdered and got up in imitation of each other, and in 
their manners they so closely resemble one another that she felt 
quite bewildered. Everything in this country she finds at sixes and 
sevens, and nothing amuses her more than that interesting sur- 
vival of British propriety, the chaperon, who she declares to be 
an insult to man’s honour. Her devotion to her big English 
husband and her veneration for a duke kept us all amused during 
lunch. I realy don’t know what Ascot would be without lunch, 
that sustaining and most indispensable feature of an exciting day. 
The people who said that there would be no Guards’ or Bachelor’s 
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Tent this year were, of course, all wrong, for we must eat and 
drink at Ascot even if our hosts of last year are dying in Africa, 
So the world wags, and there is a settling day for life as well as for 
racing accounts. But we are like the old French nobleman who 
averred that since death was inevitable there was no excuse for 
not dying with polite gaiety. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CAPE MUGWUMP AND THE REBELS 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


WHEN the great cleavage in the body politic occurred in the 
Cape Colony consequent on the defeat of the Progressive Ministry 
in its attempt to.carry a far-reaching Redistribution of Seats 
measure in 1898, the Mugwumps then sitting in Parliament were 
thrown out by both Bond and Progressive electorates. But the 
Mugwumps are still to be met at every street corner. And a wary 
race they are. Not Dutch—oh no, not they—but just a conglomera- 
tion of Exeter Hall-Olive-Schreinerian-Pro-Boerish views. It is 
on the crucial question of the time—the treatment of rebels—that 
they really succeed in showing the breadth of their views. They 
would have you believe that the shooting down of a soldier of the 
Queen by a subject of the Queen is properly comparable to, say, 
a smart transaction in shares or property in the City. They plead, 
of course, the crass ignorance of the Cape Boer—his absolute 
inability to grasp the heinousness of his offence. 

When one looks fairly at the circumstances, what do we find? 
Sufficient has already been said elsewhere on the subject of the 
Boer's “slimness.” Although unable to write a letter in either 
English or Dutch without errors, your Boer may be relied on to 
have as keen a conception of right and wrong in a case of this 
kind as any sane man in Europe. Not only does he know that to 
rise in arms against the British Government is an offence against 
the law of the country, but he knows that it is an offence punishable 
by death. It should also be borne in mind that this very point 
was raised again and again in the chief organ of the Bond, Ons 
Land, and the readers of that journal were very clearly informed 
of the consequences of any treasonable acts. This paper is read 
with as much care by the back-veldt Boers as is the Bible, and it 
enjoys a remarkably good circulation in all Bond areas in the 
Colony. 

But these facts notwithstanding, our friends the Mugwumps 
wish us to deal as lightly with the rebels as though they had only 
been involved in some brawl among themselves. When the 
loyalists, who have been driven from the divisions whence hail 
these rebels, contemplate the free return to their farms of the 
men who have mainly been the cause of the devastation of their 
own homes, is it not natural that they should resent the clemency 
of the Government and pray that bare justice should be meted 
out? Whilst adverse to lengthy terms of imprisonment, it is only 
right and fair that such measures should be taken as will convince 
the rebels of the darkness of their own deeds. It is clear that 
they should all suffer disfranchisement for life, that in many cases 
their farms should be confiscated, and that in all cases they should 
be fined. The loyalists, on their side, have every right to receive 
compensation for wilful damage done to their property, of which 
there are many glaring instances. And these matters can alone 
be adjusted with the aid of the Imperial Parliament. It is indeed 
a matter for common action on the part of the loyalists in the 
Colony and Natal who have been affected by the war. 

Cape Town, May 16. BRITISHER. 


BRITISH UNPOPULARITY 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


I cannot quite understand a strange letter signed by the Hon. 
S. R. Erskine in your current issue ; but one mistake I think it is 
worth while to correct. Mr. Erskine supposes that we are grow- 
ing thin-skinned and sensitive to foreign criticism. So far as 1 
have observed that is not true. Personally, I read foreign 
criticisms out of mere curiosity, and they are often very funny. It 
would never occur to me to take what I have seen in any foreign 
country as a standard of good manners, excepting Russia and 
Italy, and even in these I have found it takes little to change the 
manners to something not quite so good. I am truly grateful to 
the foreign press for one thing ; that during this war they have 
made their feelings clear ; and I hope my countrymen will pre- 
pare to meet the consequences of this ill-will. That is the chief 
thing for us now; what the causes of foreign ill-will really are 
does not much matter. W. H. D. Rouse. 

Rugby. 
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THE NAVY LEAGUE AND ‘DEATH-TRAPS” 


Io the Editor of THB OUTLOOK 


In a recent issue of your paper, you state that I have en- 
deavoured to justify the action of the Navy League in placarding 
London with the “ Death-Traps ” poster. 

Will you permit me to suggest that this is hardly accurate, as 
my Committee have not considered that their action has needed 
any justification? To assert, also, that our work has in any way 
hindered recruiting is somewhat outside the fact. 

The reason for scarcity of recruits for the Navy, if it exists, 
must be sought for in some other cause; but it is the first time 
that we have heard that any difficulty is experienced in securing 
as many men for the regular service of the Navy as the authorities 
can possibly require. 

The line taken by my Committee is this, that there are certain 
ships counted as effective ships, and appearing on the official lists 
as such, which are not efficient. All the League asks is that the 
returns shall not be misleading, and that the true statement of our 
actual naval strength shall be given to the country. 

It is better that the country should discover its weakness while 
there is still time to remedy it, than that we should drift into a war 
under a false impression as to our naval strength, which might be 
corrected by an irreparable defeat at sea. 

Wm. CAIUS CRUTCHLEY, Secretary. 
The Navy League, 13 Victoria Street, S.W. : June 13. 
P.S.—Herewith opinions of leading naval officers. 


[Commander Crutchley may not have justified, but in at least 
one Service paper he has defended, the “ Death-Traps” poster. It is 
perfectly true that the Navy can get as many boys as it wants, 
but boys of the right class are not so easily obtained as Com- 
mander Crutchley would seem to suggest. It is generally admitted 
that the Navy List is badly classified, but that is no justifica- 
tion for the alarmist “ Death-Traps” poster, which is infinitely more 
misleading than the faulty Wavy Zis¢. If our naval weakness con- 
sisted only in the bad compilation of the catalogue of ships, we 
should have nothing to fear ; but that is the merest outside fringe 
of our deficiencies. The poster should, we think, be withdrawn, 
because it is a hindrance to recruiting, and conveys the idea that 
men will be required to fight in ships that by no possibility can be 
sent into action.—ED. ] 


Zo the Editor of THE OvuT1Lo00ok 


If the ships referred to in your last issue are, indeed, “ Death- 
traps” and “ recognised as worthless,” why are they not struck off 
the Admiralty list? That is the whole question; and until the 
Navy League began to “bully the Admiralty” I (a mere civilian) 
thought all the ships counted in the lists were effective. When 
the death-traps are struck off, all men will see that our Navy is 
not strong enough, and will ask for more—apparently the only 
way nowadays of keeping Governments up to the mark. 

CIVIS. 


[The writer asks a very pertinent question. There is no con- 
ceivable reason for retaining several of the obsolete broadside 
ships on the effective list. It is absolutely certain that they will 
never fight, and it is doubtful whether some of them can ever be 
utilised as hulks. There is a recognised category in which such 
ships as the /nvincible, Iron Duke, Bellerophon, Temeraire, Swift- 
sure, &c., should be placed—namely, the E Division of the Dock- 
yard Reserve. This consists of vessels that are never likely to be 
employed again, but are retained in Rotten Row to be available 
for such odd uses as coal-hulks, hospital ships, overflow ships, and 
so on. And the taxpayer is not deceived, as vessels in the 
E Division are counted as ineffective.—ED. } 


ART AND THE MODES 

To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 

The figures of women in the present fashion plates are be- 
coming more exaggerated than ever. The legs are so long, and 
must be curved at the ankle for any foot to show under the 
fashionable skirt ; the waists must be seventeen inches ; who has 
one of that size? 
_ Ifthose who design these figures would try to put themselves 
in a like attitude stuffed and pinched, lengthened and curved, they 
would discover that “the present ode” stands for torture. I, in 
fun, tried, but found it impossible to be like the creatures depicted 
in the papers for more than one minute, and I think the designers 
must be ignorant of the pain we poor women would suffer if like 
that. MARGERY Daw. 

Blairgowrie, 
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THE COUNTESS AT EARL’S COURT 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


Last week the “Comments of a Countess” were devoted to 
the Women’s Exhibition at Earl’s Court, and she emphasised the 
craving of the public for the Guards’ bands in place of the women’s 
orchestras. This is what members of the local club, the Welcome 
Club, and season-ticket holders have been trying to obtain ever 
since the opening of the Exhibition. Three days after the ap- 
pearance of the Countess’s article the band of the Grenadiers was 
engaged, and will begin to perform next Monday. R. Hy B. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


‘‘OH, THERE GOES LAKE LADOGA’”’ 
St. Petersburg: June 8 

My DEAREST ——,—We are well in the middle of the 
“white” or “May” nights now, and everybody seems to be 
spending them in the concert gardens out on the neighbouring 
islands. Coming back on the boat at 1.30 in the morning, the 
people’s faces are quite discernible, and a quarter of an hour later 
the sky reddens up in preparation for the sun’s arrival. The big 
incandescent lamps in the great Morskajaand Nevski are off duty, 
and the streets begin filling at 3 A.M..with promenaders, cyclists, 
carriages, and people taking the air generally. At 12 the heat is 
unbearable, or was so a fortnight ago ; but the changeableness of 
St. Petersburg weather being proverbial, it is not surprising 
that it should be quite chilly to-day. A shower of rain, a peal of 
thunder, the ice setting down to the sea from Lake Ladoga, and 
from tropical heat to a fall of snow is but the process of a few 
hours. The influence of the ice floating on the Neva is felt over 
a hundred miles inland, and a friend of mine who has just come 
back from the country says that snow began falling after two days 
of unprecedented heat, and, from sitting bareheaded in the garden, 
they had to crowd over a badly-lit stove. The phenomenon is 
always greeted by the exclamation, “Oh, there goes Lake 
Ladoga !” BE. 3, 
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THE KEEPER OF THE QUEEN’S 
CONSCIENCE 


A Funny little squat man with a big head, a quaintly 
ugly, yet not at all ungenial countenance, a figure that 
seems gone astray among the ~gorgeous trappings of 
office—such accessories fit ill into the picture of which 
he is the centre, and the result is incongruous, ludicrous ; 
you fancy him a Lord High Chancellor of comic opera, a 
theatrical property the law has borrowed from a Gilbert- 
Sullivan play. When Lord Halsbury speaks this bizarre 
effect disappears ; for his words are always sensible and 
luminous, they go to the heart of the matter, they evince 
the closest touch with life, they have a plain yet impres- 
sive dignity; you recognise him as worthy of the high 
office he has filled for over one decade, and may well fill 
for another : for, though born as far back as 1825, he is 
still vigorous and alert, capable alike mentally and 
physically. 


A great English poet complimented the greatest of 
At the Lord High Chancellors in the magnifi- 
Old Bailey cent manner of the Elizabethans as one 


“Whose even thread the Fates spin, round and full, 
Out of their choicest and their whitest wool.” 


But is not this partly true of every Lord Chancellor? The 
steps to climb are so many, the road to traverse is so long, 
that slips or delays are scarce possible if the end be 
reached within the working years of a professional life ; 
and so to you, looking back, the career seems one of 
continued success. Solicitors flock to him on the morrow 
of his call, the rungs of the professional ladder are 
rapidly surmounted, the busy junior becomes a Q.C., a 
Bencher of his Inn, a member of Parliament; he is 
an indispensable figure in every leading case, he is 
made Solicitor-General and then Attorney-General, the 
Chancellorship is already his in reversion, and only some 
of those strange crosses that mar human careers can 
deprive him of its ultimate possession. Now, Lord 
Halsbury was like the distinguished crowd of his prede- 
cessors in the regular speed of his rising, but in one way 
he was unlike recent Lord Chancellors. The law is highly 
specialised, and to go in for certain kinds of work almost 
implies exclusion from others. Criminal law is a branch 
to itself, and that not the most elevated ; its practitioners 
usually begin and end there ; a criminal barrister may have 
a pleasant and a profitable life, he can scarce hope for an 
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elevated career. To-day all this has less force, because 
the Criminal Bar has gained in manners and attainment, 
whilst recent changes have reduced extreme specialisation, 
But thirty or forty years ago to be an Old Bailey barrister 
was considered a reproach. He was brutal and violent 
in his methods; his professional manner coarse and 
blundering ; as often as not an excellent fellow in private, 
he played the bully in public. Men at the Criminal Bar 
rarely took silk or aspired to high place; that a beginner 
there should end as Lord Chancellor was unheard of, at 
least since the days of Jeffreys. 


Now Mr. Giffard, as he then was, devoted himself at 
first almost exclusively to criminal practice. He was in 
great demand at the Old Bailey and 
And Reformer Middlesex Sessions. He was the hero 
of many brilliant, though now forgotten, 
defences until the Treasury retained his services for the 
Crown. Even here future eminence was prophesied 
for him; his innate strength of character, his good 
humour, and a certain scholarly touch which his father’s 
son could not escape, preserved him from the coarser 
influences of the place. Yet is it possible to escape 
unsinged from such a furnace? Must not the dyer’s hand 
be subdued to what it works in? In the vigour and 
rigour of his cross-examination there was a perceptible 
touch of the Old Bailey tang; but how to trace it in 
the calm utterances of the Lord Chancellor? Also a 
certain mobility or candour of mind has prevented the 
formalism of thought which fixes the ideas of professional 
men. Thus Lord Halsbury has been a consistent law- 
reformer ; he was an advocate of the late important change 
which enables prisoners to give evidence on their own 
behalf, and his tampering and proposed tampering with 
the Land-laws filled the staider members of his own 
profession with something like solemn horror. But, well 
or ill conceived, they were fall designed to do away with 
cumbrous and antiquated procedure, and to bring the law 
into close and actual touch with present-day life. Thusall 
deserve the commendation of ‘‘ well meant.” 


Every one knows that Mr. Giffard was for the 
Claimant in the civil proceedings in the Tichborne case. 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantine was his leader in 
chief, but it fell to him to examine the 
pseudo-Sir Roger. This took four days, 
and if “Sir Roger ” gave himself away even before his cross- 
examination, you may be sure the fault was not his 
counsel’s. Mr. Serjeant Ballantine has recorded that, 
given a favourable opportunity, he would have submitted 
to a non-suit at a very early period, and a further opinion 
of that astute advocate is worth noting. Had the civil 
defence been better engineered, the plaintiff's case had 
gone to pieces in the preliminary proceedings, and the 
huge and expensive trial rendered unnecessary. Again, 
had the defence in the criminal trial been more workman- 
like, the prisoner had possibly escaped—a matter of harder 
belief. Next comes the Bradlaugh affair. You remember 
the story of the crumpled rose-leaf, which, concealed some- 
where in the royal couch, disturbed the repose of a princess. 
Mr. Bradlaugh was the crumpled rose-leaf in the bed of 
down which lucky fates spread for the Lord Chancellor. 
They met in legal combat on two famous occasions, and 
in both the professional lawyer was smitten hip and thigh. 
The first was the ‘‘ Fruits of Philosophy” business. Mr. 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant had, no doubt with the best of 
motives, published this delectable treatise, which a jury 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench (whither the trial had been 
removed) promptly found (no doubt, also, with the best 
of motives) to be disgusting and obscene. But Mr. 
Bradlaugh was no mean lawyer, and he had the finest 
scent for technical flaws of any man living. He raised 
the point that the passages complained of were not set 
forth at length in the indictment. The Court of Appeal 
upheld him, and quashed the whole proceedings. This 
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was in 1878. It now requires an effort to recall the almost 
forgotten career of that by no means ignoble democrat. 
He got into Parliament, and there was a mighty pother 
about the oath. He sat and voted, or tried to do so, 
without taking it, whereupon a certain Clarke, as Common 
Informer, commenced an action to recover penalties 
imposed by law for remissful legislators. Mr. Giffard led 
for the Common Informer, and was successful alike in the 
Court of First Instance and in the Court of Appeal. But 
Mr. Bradlaugh went to the House of Lords, and succeeded 
on the technical point that the Crown alone could exact the 
penalty. This was in 1883, and in two years more our 
subject was himself, as Lord Chancellor, President of that 
elevated tribunal. 

There is little to be said of him in his high office. 
How could there be? There is no further step to climb ; 
the place is so great that it dwarfs the 
individual ; the robe, the mace, the purse 
—those ponderous over-gilt trophies of 
office—and all they imply are too much for poor humanity; 
the man disappears in the officer ; one Chancellor is so 
like another that the outside world is always forgetting the 
individual name. The vanity of human wishes, the ‘irony 
of things” that turns to ridicule all earthly ambitions, had 
never a more consummate illustration. But you can 
safely assert of any modern Lord Chancellor that he will 
teach in a Sunday school and job many appointments. 
It were improper to discuss the reasons of the first, and 
the second is no doubt a necessity of his position. There 
is no whisper as to whether Lord Halsbury does his teach- 
ing well or ill, nor does it matter. The spectacle is 
edifying, your mind’s eye pictures it with a chromo- 
lithographic effect—and no more need be said. And the 
appointments? Not so commendable, perhaps. But 
blame the British Constitution, party government, the 
necessities of his position, anything but the individual 
Lord Chancellor. Lord Halsbury’s nominations, espe- 
cially of judges, have been bitterly attacked; yet he has 
given less than the usual attention to the claims of party, 
and many selections have been excellent. Mr. Justice 
Channell, Mr. Justice Bigham, Mr. Justice Cozens- 
Hardy, and Lord Justice Vaughan Williams. How better 
these? Even for the whole or partial failures there is 
something to be said. Mr. Justice Lawrence has a fine 
appearance and amore than ordinary supply of judicial 
small witticisms—it is true his merits stop there. Mr. 
Justice Darling has not done so badly as was expected— 
true, the expectations were of a most dismal nature. Mr. 
Justice Ridley——alas ! hzs case one must give up; but 
how to foresee that any barrister would make so bad 
a judge? Why expect infallibility even in a Lord High 
Chancellor ? 


FARMER HAZEL’S COURTSHIP 


FARMER HAZEL and his wife are typical people of the good old- 
fashioned sort. They live in a long, low-built, ivy-covered farm, 
and as we stand at the door we can see straight down the long 
passage into the dairy, with its bright, red-tiled floor and shining 
pans. Mrs. Hazel comes bustling out to welcome us, and begs 
us to come into the roomy kitchen, there being no fire in the 
parlour. Here the farmer reclines at his ease by the large open 
fireplace, which is hung round with brass spoons and ladles of all 
sizes, while massive brass candlesticks decorate the high mantel- 
piece, all shining as bright as poor little Betty, the farmer’s niece, 
can make them. Sporting almanacks, Elliman’s advertisements, 
and some framed samplers—the work of Mrs. Hazel in her youth— 
decorate the room. Hunting-crops, whips, and guns cover one 
side of the wall; while on the right side of the fireplace a gaily 
coloured picture of the Queen is flanked by one of Lord Beacons- 
field, and supported beneath by a letter-rack advertising the advan- 
tages of the village shop. 

The room is bright and sunny, the broad window-sills are full 
of plants, and Mrs. Hazel adds her quota of colour as she takes 
a seat opposite her lord and master, in all the glory of her after- 
noon cap with pink ribbons, matching her pink cheeks. Farmer 
Hazel is in his shirt-sleeves, the outward token of leisure and well- 
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earned repose. He bustles up to welcome us, and to draw up 
chairs to the fire for us, and they both insist upon our stopping 
to drink tea and delicious cream, and taste the new cheese they 
have in cut. 

Cheese with five o’clock tea may seem odd to the uninitiated, 
but not to the Somerset man, who always likes his piece of Cheddar 
at that and every meal. 

Our host is in jocular vein, chaffing “the Missus” about her 
ribbons and rosy cheeks ; hence it is easy to lead him back to 
reminiscences of days gone by, their “ walking out” and “ court- 
ing,” which causes many a flutter of the capstrings, and a “La! 
Joseph, how you do go on!” or “For sure, man, the ladies will be 
ashamed of ’ee ” ; while little Betty is much hindered in her task 
of laying the tea, by the necessity of putting her hand to her 
mouth before her manners will allow her to indulge in a laugh. 

“Eh! But ’ee knows, Miss, er were a tidy un in ’er young 
days, an’ tremendjus hrun arter by aall the young chaps. Manya 
time ses I to myself, ‘Joseph, my lad, thee ‘ll never get she,’” 
began the farmer, lapsing into broad dialect as his “company 
manners” wore off a little. “Now, now, Joseph! The young 
ladies doant want to ’ear thy nonsensical taalk,” puts in Mrs. 
Joseph, beaming with pride. 

“Ah! But ’tes true,” reiterates the old man. “Thee wert a 
buxom maid. Do I weary of’ee, Miss?” turning to me. 

“No, no, Mr. Hazel. Do goon,” I said. ‘ Tell us how you 
managed to win Mrs. Hazel over Luke Chappell’s head.’ 

“Oh lor! Miss. Sich tailes,” coquetted Mrs. Hazel, with her 
head on one side, and as pleased as possible, while the farmer 
took a long pull at his pipe, which he had laid down on our 
entrance, but now took up from force of habit. 

“Tes the truth, Miss, there were a powerful lot o’ chaps arter 
she, an’ I got ’er over their yeads, so to speak. I must zay ’er 
were a tidy lass, an’ a good lass, good to luk’ at, an’ good to live 
wi’, ’er vaather zaid zo, an’ ’e were in a position to tell. Besides 
’er were good at the cheese-making an’ a tidy wife for a varmer, 
wi’ a tidy bit of money comin’ in, handy to help start a varm wi’, 
zo altogether ’er were a prize for onnybody, and ’twere no matter 
for surprisement, that ’er were hrunned arter.” 

This was a long speech for a Somerset man, and necessitated 
another pull at the pipe, while Mrs. Hazel, not one whit abashed 
by this naive summing up of her attractions, but evidently feeling 
it behoved her to make some return for so much compliment, 
remarked : 

“ Thou ’rt none so dusty neither, Joseph, w’en thou ’rt a young 
man, before thee teeth began to goa. Aill the maids praised the 
whiskers of ’ee, an’ thee wert a vine figure of a man too, afore ’ee 
felled abrodd so.” , 

These amenities exchanged, her spouse continued: “I’d a 
tidy little varm o’ my own to tak’ a wife to, the little ’un Varmer 
Speed be in now, down to Wells waiiy, but thiccy wold ’ooman 
there carred on wi’ one an’ another o’ market days and 
sich like, till ’er prett’ near druv I frantic out o’ my mind, 
’Twere a smile here, an’ a smile there ; an’ p’raps a bare nod ’ood 
do for I, or she’d jus’ pass the time o’ dady an’ waalk on, till I 
prett’ near gied her oop; then next day she’d be zo sweet az 
butter, wi’ not a word for anyone but myself. Then again 0’ 
Zundays, she’d be lookin’ aall zo vine, I ’ardly durst goa 
near——” 

“Noa, noa, Joseph, I were never one for clawthes,” inter- 
rupted his better half, with a warning look in Betty’s direction. 
“ No hribbons, or hroses, or fal de lals for I, on’y good, plain 
clawthes, wich won I my good plain ’usbun,” finished up the 
good woman, warming to her subject, and looking pointedly at 
Betty, who clattered the teacups. 

We glanced anxiously towards the “ good plain husband,” but 
he continued placidly : “The one in pertikler allus hangin’ hround 
were young Luke Chappell, wot’s lef the country now, an’ soon it 
came to that, t’other chaps draawed back an’ lef’ it to we to fight 
it out, for they saw it mus’ be one of we twain. I could ’a drowed 
’e in mill-pond times w’en I’ve a-met ’un nights coomin oop t’ 
lane, jes’ az I were goin’ myself, an’ we'd pass the evenin’ a-zittin’ 
an’ a-glarin’ at each other, each one a-makin’ oop’s mind to zit 
other out, till t’owd maan ood turn us both out, to oncst——” 

“Ah, yes! I do mind,” quoth Mrs. Hazel, giving Betty a help- 
ing hand with the cloth. 

“ Vaiither, ’e’d scold I arterwards an’ zay I mus’ choose twixt 
the two an’ ha’ done wi’ it, an’ I’d promise to try, but there! 
’twere so difficult ; both bein’ nice in their way. Ef I zaid to my- 
self I’d take Hazel sure Luke zimmed the best, an’ ef I changed 
again an’ tawld vaiither I’d pick Luke, then I felt aall for t’other 
at oncst. It’s puzzlin’ for a maid to be so hrunned arter, better by 
half be homely lookin’ an’ jus’ have to take wot offers an’ be 
thankful. It saves a lot o’ trubble.” 
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“°F were a smartish chap, too,” said her husband magnani- 
mously ; “an’ a likely un to hit a young ’ooman’s fancy. I allow I 
were vair down-hearted at times. Eh, Poll! but ’ee used I cruel.” 

“*Twas good vor ’ee, Joseph,” responded his placidly beaming 
wife. “Besides a young ’ooman cass’nt mak’ oop ’er mind all to 
oncst w’en she has a many to choose vrom.” 

“T catched un though,” chuckled the old man. “Us ’ad a- 
dangled on long enuff at coortin’! ’E’d took prisents an’ I’d took 
prasents, an’ Poll there’d smile at us both, an’ we never got no 
forrarder. Zo I thought upon the matter an’ I came to a con- 
clusion, that come Valentine’s Day I’d pop the question an’ be 
done wi’ it. Jus’ to mak’ aall sure, I went to Wells to buy the 
hring, so that if things went hright I’d clap un on then an’ there, 
an’ if they didn’t, an’ I got the sack—well, ’t would ha’ been there 
hready for another time later on, wen I’d plucked up ’eart enuff 
to think upon matrimony again. 

“ But it zims the very identical idea ’ad got itself into young 
Luke’s yead, for az I were choosin’ in Mr. Church’s joolry shop, ’e 
zaid tol: 

“Is there weddins in the air, Mr. Hazel ?’ 

“*¢Mid be,’ I answered cautious. 

“*?Tes catchin’ then,’ says Mr. Church. ‘ Where there’s one, 
there’s ofttimes two. Mr. Chappell, he’se a-bin in here buyin’ a 
hring, jus’ your size.’ 

“That were enuff for I. I waited to hear no more, but hurried 
the poor ‘arse oop Wells hill, lef’ ’e whoam, an’ was oop t’ lane in 
no time, but lor! thiccy young Luke ’ad a-been spryer nor I, vor 
az I came to the hatch, wot did I zee, but ’is mare a-tied oop to 
post, an’ wen I looked to winder blind and zee two shadders 
jus ——” 

“Now, Joseph! Mind yer manners an’ remember the child,” 
interrupts his wife briskly. “Draw oop to taiible, laddies, an’ 
Joseph, put a bit o’ cheese in thee gurt mouth an’ hold thee 
tongue.” Not that Mrs. Joseph wished to stop him in the least, 
really. Nothing gave her greater pleasure than to hear the oft- 
repeated tale of her conquests, and this her husband well knew, 
so finding the enjoyment of a large wedge of Cheddar no im- 
pediment to conversation, he continued: “Not to goa into per- 
tiklers before little Betsy here, wen I saw wot I saw, I hesitated 
no longer. ‘Joseph!’ I says to myself, ‘’tes now or never, thy 
last chance, my lad.’ Now Luke set powerful store on thiccy 
mare 0’ his’n, an’ I won't zay but ’e were hright so to do, for ’twere 
truly a val’able animal. I never waited to think, but I ups an’ gies 
thiccy pore dumb animal a swipe wi’ my stick, an’ unties the 
hreins vrom geat post an’ aff ’er goas a-gallopin’ fit to bust ’er 
sides, sich a shindy she kicks oop—out hrushes Luke—I slips 
behind a bush. The mare were goin’ down the hroad fit to waken 
the dead ; she war’nt used to bein’ walloped, an’ wi’out thinkin’ a 
moment, Luke hrushes arter ’er—-an’ I slips indoors. 

“By the time Luke returns wi’ the mare, t’were a done job. 
Poor fella, ’twere a nasty shock to un’, hring bought an’ aiill. 
Polly, she explained az ’er vaather were gettin’ oop in years an’ ’ad 
said she mus’ settle one way or other, zo she made oop ’er mind 
to tak’ the first wot offered, an’ az luck ’ood ’av it, it jus’ chanced 
to be I.” 

“IT were main upset though,” said Mrs. Hazel, appreciatively 
sipping her tea. “But I really did not know how else to settle it. 
Vaather were for tossing up, but I think my waay were the best, 
an’ I’m glad things were ordained as they were, for I found out 
arterwards Luke got too fond o’’is glass; but Joseph there, ’e’s 
a-been a good ’usbun’ az ’usbuns goa, and takin’ one thing in wi’ 
another I mid a-done a deal worse.” 

“Should you have accepted Luke Chappell if he had been 
first?” I queried, rather aghast at this happy-go-lucky way of 
regarding matrimony. 

“I spose I should, Miss, but I told ’un ’e shouldn’t ha’ put the 
’arse before the sweetheart, not but wot I’m glad things turned 
out az they did.” 

And Mrs. Hazel smiled across at her husband, whose face 
was buried in his tea-cup, but who blinked one eye affectionately 
at her. 

“Though, av coorse, I’ve always tawld ’un ’e’d noa hright for 
to play such a trick on a pore young man,” she added sternly. 

“TI never let on to Luke az to how it happened,” remarked 
Farmer Hazel pensively. “I'd a feeling that ’twould be better 
not to let ’un know annybody ’ad meddled wi’ the mare.” 

We quite agreed with him. 


RUN if you like, but try to keep your breath ; 
Work like a man, but don’t be worked to death ; 
And with new notions—let me change the rule— 
Don’t strike the iron till its slightly cool. 
O. W. HOLMEs. 
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IN PASSING 


“ THERE was the man of Kandahar! Yet he was so simplh 
so good to look at, so kindly, so different from what I had 
expected, that I had to learn him over again—on the spot, as it 
were. He was not old, he was not young, he was not middle. 
aged. His firm mouth with its downward lines was neither 
hard nor soft, but purposeful. Beneath the honest breadth of 
brow his gray eyes were keen, frank and youthful, but they 
suggested that they had seen much. He was small in stature, 
but he did not suggest lack of inches; he had the well-knit, 
compact figure of the man who rides cross-country. Manner 
he had none ; he had the glamour of absolute self-forgetful. 
ness that marks the truly great. He was just what he was, 
I wondered if he were ever different. Ata glance you trusted 
him, but when he spoke you loved him.” 


Thus Mr. James Barnes, now at the front for the New York Out. 
look, sets down his impressions of Lord Roberts. 


Mr. Barnes goes on to tell the tale of the preparations made 
for the “ comfort” of “ our only general” at the time of his arrival 
on the Modder : 


“ The staff of the First Division had cleaned out the dingy 
old billiard-room and bar of the ‘Glover Crown Hotel”; 
they had moved the refreshment counter back into a vile- 
smelling stable, and from somewhere they had raked up a set 
of old damask furniture. Tables and desks and even a carpet 
had been commandeered from various sources, and sentries 
warned every one off the shady verandah in front.” 


One part of the hotel was occupied by Lord Methuen, “Lord 
Methuen,” says Mr. Barnes, “ was a general, and keenly felt the 
position. Lord Roberts was a field-marshal, and never felt it at 
all.” And by way of settling the difficulty Lord Roberts “ thanked 
the staff kindly . . . and pitched his little tent down on the dusty 
veldt and sat him down on a little chair that folded up like a 
fishing-rod. And there he made his plans.” It is an old saying 
but a true one, “ The first shall be last, and the last shall be 
first.” 


Captain Lambton knows how to handle other things besides 
47 guns. When he is not at sea, he takes a large share of the 
control of the racing stable of his elder brother, Lord Durham, 
and looks into every detail connected with the huge property round 
Lambton Castle. He will be the Radical candidate for the family 
pocket-borough at the next election, and it will be clear to people 
of every shade of political conviction that so experienced an 
authority on naval matters will be a valuable addition to the 
House of Commons. Not only has Captain Lambton the courage 
of his opinions, but he is an able speaker, with a resonant unfalter- 
ing delivery. 


In his newly published “ Recollections ” (Blackwood), Surgeon- 
General Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart., tells some amusing stories. For 
example: “ Colonel A. Bogle, R.A.,. . . was acting as a volunteer. 
He was wounded, and with several others was brought to be 
attended to. On being asked where he was wounded he pointed 
to the leg. I took hold of the trouser and said to some one 
by me, ‘ This must come off’ He immediately called out in great 
agitation ‘ You shall not cut off my leg, sir. 1 am Colonel Bogle.’” 
Sir Joseph Fayrer was the doctor of the British garrison at 
Lucknow during the time of the Indian Mutiny, and his chapters 
on the siege, the death of Sir Henry Lawrence, and the ultimate 
relief of the garrison, are full of vivid writing, Just before his 
death, Lawrence gave instructions as to the manner in which the 
defence was to be continued. Here are some of the points: 
“ Reserve fire ; check all wall firing ; carefully register ammunition 
for guns and small arms in store; spare the health of the 
Europeans in every way from shot and sun; organise working 
parties for night labour ; intrench, intrench, intrench ; enroll every 
servant as a 4:/dar or carrier of earth; pay liberally—double, 
quadruple” and—“ never surrender or treat with the enemy.” Not 
so bad for a man who knew he had only a few hours to live. But, 
fortunately for England, it was ever thus. 


The retirement of Sir William White from the post of Director 
of Naval Construction has been anticipated for some years past, 
as it has been no secret that he has been struggling against his 
broken health, with the confidence of the Admiralty as his only 
tonic. A Band of Hope boy, Sir William has stuck to his early 
principles through life, and his only indulgence is a very occasional 
mild cigarette. He is a model that hundreds of thousands of 
boys have looked upon with admiration, for he entered Devonport 
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Dockyard as a shipwright apprentice, and has not only reached 
the pinnacle of his profession, but he has designed more warships 
than any man now living. He is to be succeeded by Mr. P. 
Watts, who entered Portsmouth Dockyard as a shipwright 
apprentice, and has had a brilliant career. It is none the 
less curious, when critics point to Elswick as being so far 
superior to Whitehall, to remember that Sir William White 
went from Elswick to the Admiralty, and that he is to be 
succeeded by another Chief Constructor from Lord Arm- 
strong’s great firm. Will Mr. Watts prove a reformer? Sir 
William White may not have been successful with his second- 
class cruisers, but the armoured cruisers now under construction 
are a bold departure from his conservative practice, and it is in 
cruisers rather than in battleships that we may hope for high 
results from Mr. Watts. 


The naval promotions arising out of the South African cam- 
paign have given the highest satisfaction, not so much because of 
the immediate advantages secured, but because of the future 
rewards which they ensure, Had Commander Limpus remained 
on the list of his rank for the usual period of six or seven years he 
could never have become an admiral ; but by promoting him little 
more than two years after he had been a commander to the rank 
of a captain his attainment to flag rank is assured. Lieutenants 
Dean and Heneage, neither of whom has had eight and a half 
years’ service in that rank, are also certain now of becoming 
admirals, and Engineers Ellis and Sheen, aged thirty-two and 
twenty-eight respectively, have only to live long enough and by 
the ordinary process of advancement by seniority they cannot fail 
to attain the highest rank in their branch. Fora time Mr. Sims, 
gunner, who has been made a lieutenant, will suffer a pecuniary 
loss ; but a suitable billet will soon be found for him, while should 
he die his widow and children will have a handsome solatium in 
the form of pension. The advantages are, therefore, in each case 
rather prospective than immediate, while the promotions will 
always be remembered as being dated on the day of the Powerful 
Brigade’s visit to the Queen at Windsor, 


THE PEDLAR LEAVES THE BAR PARLOUR 
AT DYMCHURCH 


Goop- NIGHT, we'd best be jogging on, 
The moon’s been up a while, 

We've got to get to Bonnington, 

Nigh seven mile. 


But the marsh ain’d so lone if you’ve heered a good song, 
And you hum it aloud as you canter along, 

Nor the stiles half so high, nor the pack so like lead, 

If you've heered a good tale an’ it runs in your head. 


So, come, we'd best be jogging on, 
The moon will give us light, 
We've got to get to Bonnington 
To sleep to-night. 
From ‘' Poems for Pictures,” By Ford M. Hueffer (Macqueen). 


The West Indian cricketers have come to England on an 
educational tour, so far as cricket is concerned; but they could 
hardly expect to have started with so severe an object-lesson as 
the five hundred runs or more accumulated by the very middling 
side representing the London County Club. Mr. Pelham Warner 
had prepared us for fielding as fine as that displayed by the 
American baseball team or the Australian cricketers in 1878. But 
the actual display was only moderate. The West Indian fast 
bowler, who appeared in boots despite rumours to the contrary, 
had five men in the slips, but his delivery is not so rapid as that 
of Mold. The team’s batting was not particularly formidable, and 
their brace of wicket-keepers are below the standard of contem- 
porary county cricket. 


In the South of England the keenness about cricket which is 
displayed in the North can hardly be realised. It is only in the 
environs of Leyton that one witnesses anything like a counterpart 
of the excitement which prevails all over Lancashire and York- 
shire when a big match is toward. It has therefore proved a deep 
disappointment that the first encounter between Yorkshire and 
Lancashire should have been so spoilt by rain. The superiority of 
the White Rose in bowling was completely displayed by Wilfred 
Rhodes. The luck of Yorkshire in obtaining Peel when Peate was 
failing, and Rhodes when Peel was dismissed at the desire of Lord 
Hawke, is simply stupendous. The Yorkshire team possesses ten 
fine cricketers, and Lancashire had a long way the worst of the 
luck, not only in losing the toss, but in having to enter on this 
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important engagement without Briggs or Mold. The battle of the 
Roses will be fought in the return encounter on the Old Trafford 
ground. 


A correspondent informs us that Dr. Warre, of Eton, has said, 
in conversation, that he will not again officiate at the commemora- 
tion of the birthday of George III., being, in fact, about to retire. 
The great headmaster is shortly to become Dean of Exeter. It 
is rumoured that the governing body have already settled upon 
his successor at Eton. If a successor is to be found among Eton 
men, the selection should fall either upon the Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Lyttelton, Headmaster of Haileybury, or Mr. A. C. Benson. 
If, on the other hand, an outsider is to be appointed, the finest 
scholastic after Dr. Warre himself is without question Dr. Walker, 
Highmaster of St. Paul’s, 


The late Duke of Wellington played no part in political or 
social life. He had fads—for example, he insisted that tourists 
who visited Apsley House should wear list slippers when going 
over the premises—and he had an abnormal contempt for every- 
thing civilian at the War Office. The Duchess is lame, and her 
only passion is music ; whilst she suffers a good deal from shyness. 
Lord Arthur Wellesley, who succeeds to the historic title, used to 
command the Grenadiers, and is a splendid game shot. 


The late Sir Frederick Marshall, Lifeguardsman, M.F.H. of 
Chiddingfold, and the leading local luminary at Godalming, will 
best be remembered for having brought in the body of the Prince 
Imperial in 1879, He was a keen cricketer, and Vice-President 
of the Surrey Club until his death. It is not generally known that 
the idea of sending a team of English cricketers to Australia was 
first discussed at a dinner given by him at the “ Hen and Chickens” 
Hotel, Birmingham, to the North and South elevens. Of the 
South eleven he was himself a member, thus taking a prominent 
part in cricket whilst in the Army. The only other Service men 
who have taken part in representative games of late years are 
Messrs. Renny-Tailyour, E. G. Wynyard, and W. C. Hedley. 


Europe has been amused lately by the rumour that his Majesty 
the Sultan of Turkey was about to found a University in Con- 
stantinople. This did not sound like the Sultan, but it was more 
or less explained when we heard that there was to be very little 
natural science or political economy, and no historical professor 
was so much as to mention the existence of a plot, conspiracy, or 
popular uprising in the past. Some odd things have been done in 
Russian Universities ; as when an cbnoxious professor was got 
rid of bya Government decree to the effect that “ there was no such 
subject as comparative politics,” and therefore by inference there 
could be no professor of that subject. The Sultan is more frank. 
If his University gets started, its fate will be like that of the 
representative Parliament which Turkey tried when party govern- 
ment became the proper thing. The whole house squatted on the 
Ministerial benches. Turkey has a short way with Oppositions. 


The Natal Weekly Mercury continues its pathetic notices to 
correspondents. We append the latest : j 


“Dramatis Persone.”-—Please furnish your name and 
address. Should much like to publish, but even a simpler 
matter caused no end of worry. You have no idea how news- 
papers are now handicapped. 

“ Point Notist.”—The above remarks equally apply to your 
excellent notes, which in all fairness ought to be published, 
but the military authorities can so apply martial law as to 
make independent journalism impossible. 


Was it not Shelley who said, “I could lie down like a tired child 
and weep away this life of care that I have borne and still must 
bear”? 


~ HOTEL ALBEMARLE 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
FACING ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 
NEAR WAR OFFICE. 


REDECORATED THROUGHOUT. 
HOTEL DE LUXE-CUISINE SOIGNEE. 


Telegrams—Hotel Albemarle, London. 
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ACADEMY SCULPTURE 


WHEN, some years back, the late Mr. Harry Bates com- 
pleted his equestrian statue of Lord Roberts, the model 
was set up in the quadrangle of Burlington House with 
such good effect that, as some of its admirers declared, 
“the square has looked empty ever since.” To have 
produced such an impression indicates a very high degree 
of success; shows, above all, that Mr. Bates was more 
than an imitative modeller, that he had a sense of style 
and some architectural faculty. By comparison, the 
monument to the late Maharajah of Mysore that now 
fills the same position in the Royal Academy is a terrible 
failure. It is no reflection on Mr. Ford’s abilities in other 
directions to say that this is the sort of thing Providence 
never intended him for, and as by an irony of fate he has 
already been set similar tasks more than once in the past, 
it is not surprising that outraged Nature should at last 
protest. She has protested with a vengeance. The con- 
struction of the base is on a par with a child’s efforts with 
a box of bricks, and it is set round at intervals with little 
toy figures quite out of scale in their modelling, which 
recall nothing so much as the ‘‘art statuettes” in the 
bronze department of a Tottenham Court Road upholsterer. 
The statue itself demonstrates once again that Mr. Ford 
is unable to design and mass in a sculpturesque manner 
elaborate trappings; in his hands they become mere 
trimmings. As for the horse, I suppose anyone could find 
more than one modeller still in his student years fitter to 
be trusted with an equestrian group than Mr. Ford. This 
is the kernel of the matter. I have a great respect for 
the honesty and seriousness that Mr. Ford brings to all 
his work, and it is not his fault that he is not quite another 
sort of person to himself. The people responsible for this 
failure are those who testowed the commission on an 
artist already proved to be unsuited to this class of work. 
The timidity of persons in authority in refraining from 
placing any commissions, save with a few recognised 
men, so heavily compromises sculptors’ opportunities in 
this country that one may be excused for thus criticising 
a piece of work it would have been kinder to have 
passed by. When Mr. Ford has a subject that may 
be treated without positively original design on his 
part, he comes off infinitely better, as in his Shelley tomb 
of some years back, which was a very artistic piece of 
work compared to the orgy in the quadrangle. As good 
in its way is the bust of Mr. Woolfram Onslow Ford, 
which shows Mr. Ford in his true line, simply modelling 
from nature, with such paraphrase only as is unavoidable 
to an artist interested in his subject. 

It is largely owing to Mr. Gilbert that such modelling 
as this (once forming the principal bulk of the exhibition) 
tends to be out of fashion, and though his influence has, 
on the whole, been a good one, there are sorrowful ex- 
ceptions. It is Gilbert filtered through Frampton that 
has caused Mr. Drury, having modelled, and modelled 
rather well, a fine, severe countenance, to pin odds and 
ends of trimming on to the woman’s hair, and show her 
ridiculously tricked out as ‘‘ the prophetess of Fate.” 
Mr. Frampton has himself done so many of these deco- 
rative busts that he is himself on the verge of betraying 
the recipe. The ivory face in his ‘‘ Lamia” is beautifully 
carved, the eyes being particularly well done; but it is 
impossible to feel much confidence that the inlaid slab 
that forms the throat is of the same mysterious substance. 
It is in this part of the design that a sense of affectation 
obtrudes itself. 

There is nothing in the sculpture gallery more per- 
manently impressive than Mr. Gilbert’s rather rococo 
baptismal font, and there isa good deal of originality in 
this union of the sumptuous elaboration of abstract deco- 
rative forms with a rather morbid and unhealthy form of 
religiosity. For, though this decoration is apparently an 
affair of abstract forms, there is one central idea very 
evidently predominant. This motive, in a word, is 
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“‘bones.” The long pillars that form a main feature of 
the base are thigh-bones scarcely disguised. The general 
form of the arch on which the crowning figure stands has 
strongly the look of the pelvic bone, and the short, stout 
pillars that form the lower part of that arch are like 
nothing so much as the relics of certain gigantic extinet 
animals of such colossally heavy build that the long bones 
of the limbs almost lose the look of long bones from the 
massiveness of their structure. More than once, too, in 
the composition we find recurring at an outer corner of 
the design that most bone-like episode of a little fibula 
outside another bone set a little lower on the ankle than 
the larger bone it flanks. Only in the body of the font is 
the pursuit of this grim notion dropped in favour of more 
gracious shell-like forms (even shells after all are but 
bones that happen to grow outside), and this relaxation 
does not seriously modify the gruesome aspect of this 
work so sensuous in its appeal. Pale and hollow-cheeked, 
a corpse in gorgeous vestments, the Christ stands with 
outstretched hands over the charnel-house of the world, 
The multiplicity of forms in the elaborate base, which seem 
at first to give a want of repose to the composition, take a 
different look when the character of the work is appre. 
ciated. Fixed and immovable, this abundance of death 
but swells the impression of generation after generation 
of mortality slowly building up an all-embracing monu- 
ment of decay, a pedestal on which Christ stands as who 
should say ‘‘ Behold My kingdom—and it is better than 
life.” 

The font might fittingly be used to baptize the author 
of ‘En Route.” It expresses that phase of Christianity 
which is a denial of life, an acceptance of death, an 
asceticism as luxurious as haschish eating, the votaries of 
which hear voices and are attended by spirits, and often, 
if we may believe the charming story of Anatole France, 
get muddled, and find themselves obeying the voices of 
demons by mistake. Little as I sympathise with this sort 
of thing, I recognise in Mr. Gilbert a valuable adherent to 
a sect which is interesting, which is fascinating, but which 
one cannot regard as being peculiarly an influence for 
good. 

Mr. Gilbert’s bust of a boy in a turban, No. 1967, is 
distinguished by the touch of imaginative sympathy which 
is notably absent from most of the important sculpture 
yet to be noticed, such as Mr. Colton’s group, which is 
little beyond a couple of life studies, or Mr. Pomeroy’s 
‘* Spearman,” which is the sort of thing that is produced 
in Paris by the dozen. Mr. Walker’s ‘‘And they were 
afraid” is arranged by the hanging committee so that 
Adam and Eve are staring in open-mouthed horror at 
Mr. Gilbert’s rather ‘‘macabre” baptismal font. The 
same artist’s bust of Mr. Charles Watson is much better 
than his extract from Genesis—an admirable likeness. A 
word of praise is due to Mr. Pegram’s ‘‘ Fortune,” for its 
pleasantness and healthiness and the admirable modelling 
of the head. Not pretending to anything beyond the 
artist’s compass it is a real success, the best thing he has 
done. As regards Mr. Swan’s large Puma and Macaw 
it is difficult to judge it in its present raw white, but it 
seems lumpy in parts and hardly to justify its scale. It 
was a grave breach of tact to show it in white. His 
‘* Fata Morgana” and his medallion of Matthew Maris are 
delightful trifles. A rather successful small statuette, 
‘* Eros,” by J. Crosland MacClure, may be mentioned at 
the same time. It is like a late antique of rather bad 
period when the more serious qualities of art have disap- 
peared, but a vaguely pleasurable quality remains. 
Similarly agreeable, because reminiscent of something 
better than itself, is the ‘‘ Hermes” of Mr. John Hughes. 
Near by, ‘‘ The Pride of Old England,” by Mr. Hope 
Pinker, is a transcendent example of what not to do. 

Alone among the followers of Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Alex- 
ander Fisher seems to be developing a definite personality. 
He is by no means so brilliant a designer or modeller as 
Mr. Gilbert, has not so completely found himself, but the 
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«Birth of Aphrodite,” which interests me more than any 
of his other work, is very ‘‘full blooded.” Forced into 
life by the rank and seething sea, the figure of love hangs 
fainting in the pangs of birth, a delicate flower sprung from 
a coarse and lusty soil. The bellying canopy of sail 
above is full of mysterious rich colour like the dome of a 
cathedral, the momentary glamour, one fancies, that is to 
reward the first opening of her pained eyes. The work has 
a largeness and simplicity rare in the nineteenth century, 
and the forms are not too complex to marry with so 
sumptuous a scheme of colour. E. 


LOST, A NIBELUNG’S RING 


On Tuesday, the 5th of June, over what turned out to be 
my last civilised abendessen for the week, I resolved to 
clear my mind of cant and to sit out ‘‘Der Ring des 
Nibelungen ” at Covent Garden in the beautiful spirit of a 
little child. Not mine should it be to make sophisticated 
comparisons with Bayreuth and Munich, or to search out 
morals touching Capital and Labour, the Gold Standard 
andthe New Woman. I sought my stall determined to 
note simply how far Wagner’s music was _ beautifully 
played and sung, and how far his drama (which, after all, 
is about a Nibelung and a ring) was intelligently repre- 
sented. 

“Das Rheingold” was timed to begin at half-past 
eight and to last without a break until eleven. They lie 
who mumble from their Italian darkness that the man who 
turns in to ‘‘Das Rheingold” twenty minutes late only 
misses one E flat, for long before a quarter to nine the 
curtains parted and the water-maidens were discovered 
sporting in the depths of the Rhine. The scene was not 
ineffective, the Rhine-daughters, and especially Frau 
Schumann-Heink, sang far better than they swam, the 
orchestra kept a full enough stream of sound flowing 
smoothly past the rocks and weeds, and hopes ran high. 
Already I felt the glow of the prophet whom events are con- 
spiring to accredit, and prepared my chuckling ‘‘ said-so-all- 
along” for the practised blasphemer against our Royal 
Opera. Then came the first shock—an electric one. Witha 
shillingsworth of chemicals and a pennyworth of common 
sense any average stage-manager of melodrama or panto- 
mime could realise Wagner's idea of the gold, lustrous in 
the sun-struck rock; but Covent Garden grudged or 
lacked the thirteen pennyworth, and turned on an 
incandescent lamp in a ruddy globe. From the programme 
I learn that the electrical installation was carried out by 
Messrs. Townsend, Tamplin & Mavovski, Limited, and 
{no more doubt that the electricity was of the finest possible 
quality than that the scenery-weight, which was whisked 
up hurriedly on Saturday through the Gibichungs’ Hall, 
was made of the best lead which money can buy, or that the 
fireman who was descried encouraging the fireworks, well 
to the right of the left-hand wings, at the end of ‘‘ Gétter- 
dimmerung,” was the most amiable and skilful fireman in 
the world. But weights and firemen and 16-power electric 
lamps have their places, and the place of a 16-power 
lamp (unless, like the villain, it ‘‘dissembles”) is 
not on a sunken rock in a prehistoric age. The 
Rhine-daughters, however, taught by the score, went into 
ecstasies over this thing of glass and film, and Alberich, 
cheerfully paying for it the price of Love Renounced, 
eagerly seized it and quenched its light (the switch by 
Townsend, Tamplin & Mavovski, Limited). I caught 
the eye of the practised blasphemer in the next stall, and 
felt the gathering chuckle ascending by way of his elbow. 
Then a drop fell, although, as the kettles were in full 
working order, the change to the second scene could have 
been managed behind a cloud of steam (as it actually was 
managed a little later in the change to the third scene), and 
1 wondered how much it would cost to buy up and 
burn a recent Outlook containing a full-page eulogy of 
Covent Garden. 
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The back-drop of the second scene was not a happy 
invention. It set one asking why Wotan had built his 
brand-new Walhall in the form of ruins, and suggested a 
divine prototype of the retired butterman who seeks 
estimates for ‘‘a nice noo ruined harch”’ half-way down 
his garden. I hear the piece was painted in Vienna, 
though surely this is one of the things in which a Royal 
English could beat a Royal Austrian opera as thoroughly 
as, with an English chorus, it could beat a Royal Italian. 
I am bound, however, to add that of the dozen sets used 
throughout the cycle nearly all were passably good, and a 
few were excellent. It is in the changing of the scenery 
and in the stage effects that Covent Garden labours to prove 
the case of those critics who declare that it deliberately 
prefers to do the wrong thing. It would be unreasonable 
to expect at our Royal Opera the quick changes and per- 
fection of detail which one looks for and gets in theatres 
provided with revolving stages and ample side-room ; but 
it is not unreasonable to complain strongly when Covent 
Garden falls almost as far short of its own possibilities as 
of ideal perfection. Tropical changes from night to day, 
the pushing in of a left-hand side-scene five minutes 
before its right-hand partner, the sticking or looping of 
back-drops and gauzes, the hurried appearance of leading 
characters (such as Hagen and Gunther in the first act of 
‘*Gétterdimmerung ”) down what seem to be chimneys, 
when they should be ready seated as the curtain rises, 
and a score of like shatterings of illusion spring from mere 
carelessness ; and, even if the stage were the best equipped 
in Europe, the muddles would go on till the carelessness - 
ceased. The feelings of people who are by no means 
hypercritical have been so warmly expressed during the 
last few days that, unless the Syndicate makes the mistake 
of thinking that it can count upon the support of the 
fashionable world after the genuine lover of music and 
drama has retired in despair, we may confidently look for 
very different performances when the ‘‘ Ring” is repeated 
at the end of this month. 

Unfortunately the depressing effect of slipshod stage- 
management tells upon the performers as well as upon the 
audience. Throughout ‘‘ Das Rheingold,” in some parts 
of ‘‘ Siegfried,” and very often in ‘‘ Gotterdimmerung,” 
Herr Mottl, for instance, evidently felt that he was not 
having a fair chance, whereas in ‘‘Die Walkiire” his 
playing was magnificent throughout—partly, of course, 
because his players were much more familiar with the 
score of this than of the other sections of the *‘ Ring,” but 
chiefly because he was not handicapped by ludicrous hap- 
penings on the stage. For who, though he be even as a 
hundred Mottls, shall play well Siegfried’s ascent of the 
burning mountain when the management represents the 
hero’s fiery progress by a gauze daubed with vast blotches 
of the shape of turtles and of an anemic flame-colour— 
especially when one corner of the gauze catches in its 
descent and hangs in ‘‘art” folds like a length of nine- 
penny muslin in Libertys’ window? and who, though he 
be even as a million Mottls, shall lift into hearing the tre- 
mendous content of the last pages of ‘‘ GOtterdiammerung ” 
if he be face to face with a magic-lantern show and in the 
midst of a general bewilderment as to who is who, and 
why and whence and whither? Judged from this point of 
view, Herr Mottl’s work during the cycle calls for high 
praise. He did not, as he has been prone to do of late, 
drag the time, and he only drowned his singers when they 
let themselves be drowned. I think, though, that his 
reading of ‘‘Das Rheingold” would be the better for a 
less perfunctory recognition of the leading motives. Few of 
us discuss Wagner’s theories of music-drama now, and we 
do not sit with Wolzogen in our pockets, listening for the 
motives as we did in the days of our Wagnerian first 
love ; but a rather more portentous reading of the score 
than Herr Mottl’s would not be a worse one. 

With about one exception, none of the singers fell 
below mediocrity, but Herr Van Rooy, Fraulein Ternina, 
and Frau Schumann-Heink alone rose far above it. Frau 
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Schumann-Heink impersonates a Rhine-maiden, Erda, 
Fricka, Waltraute, and a Norn, and showed herself in 
each part as fine an artist asever. Herr Van Rooy’s 
Wotan is every bit as godlike and as magnificently sung 
in ‘* Das Rheingold” and “Siegfried” as in the more 
familiar ‘‘ Walkiire.” To hear this born actor and noble 
singer is to marvel at one’s dulness in thinking that the 
passages given to Wotan in the ‘‘ Ring” are tedious and 
over-long. They can be dull and seem interminable, like 
King Mark’s long speech in ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” when 
the wrong man sings them ; but the right man has tome 
to them in the person of Herr Van Rooy. As for Fraulein 
Ternina’s Briinnhilde it is difficult to speak in cool 
criticism. Whenever she steps upon the scene everyone, 
save the most extraordinary artists, is thrown into the 
shade. This is not done consciously, out of selfishness 
and ambition, as when the prima donna sulks or the 
actor-manager rages because someone else has pre- 
sumed to sing or act his very best. It simply happens. 
The others look smaller because they are smaller, not 
because Fraulein Ternina poses cunningly to dwarf 
them. Indeed, at her coming, they brace up to the 
topmost of their inches, and so powerful is her artistic 
influence that when they seem to be in the shade they are 
really singing better, acting better and giving out more 
light and heat than when they seem to be brilliant in some 
common dimness. Fraulein Ternina could only refine 
upon her wonderful art by repressing it enough to come 
into scale with her colleagues. We might thus gain a 
slightly more convincing ensemble, but only at the un- 
thinkable price of a supreme artist’s bondage and curtail- 
ment. In her we have a beautiful singer who never 
forgets that every note is part of a most significant drama, 
and a great tragic actress—far greater than half the 
queens of the ordinary theatre—who never forgets that the 
words she has to declaim are to be uttered as noble songs. 
She knows and rises to the great musical moments of the 
‘*Ring” ; as she knows and rises to the great dramatic 
moments; and when the two are one she soars as far 
above the mere singer and the mere actress as music- 
drama soars above opera and the ordinary play. If the 
photographer put her portrait in his window as one of 
the handsome women or pretty women of the stage, one 
would feel that a foolish and almost an impudent thing 
had been done; and yet Fraulein Ternina realises for us 
in person and gesture those heroines who have moved in 
our fancy as all beauty and all grace. When they have 
given us such a Wotan and such a Briinnhilde, it seems 
ungracious to gird at the Syndicate, for to hear such 
artists it were worth one’s while to endure even scenery 
upside down. But in such brightness the faults are all 
the plainer and more deplorable. 

I can only say very little about the chorus and the 
Zoological-Gardens element in the cycle. The chorus was 
very good, and most of the beasts were bad. Of course 
the chorus only figures in ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” but it was 
excellent, both as a spectacle and as a body of men who 
have notes to sing. The best of the beasts was Fafner, 
the dragon. It was a pity that he rolled over cold in death 
several minutes before Herr Blass, who was the dragon’s 
voice, had shouted through his speaking-trumpet the 
monster’s full dying speech and confession. But at least 
he was not ridiculous, and with his smoking nostrils and 
flaming eyes (electrical installation by Townsend, Tamplin 
& Mavovski, Limited) he was sufficiently horrible. The bear 
was but a poor brute, and I could look uglier myself with 
no trouble at all. Briinnhilde’s horse, Grane, had not much 
of the fiery untamed charger left in him after his twenty 
years’ sleep ; but he was very docile, and when at first I 
feared he was minded to bite a piece out of our only 
Ternina’s arm I judged him harshly. The snake in ‘‘ Das 
Rheingold” was the sorriest reptile in the cycle. I was 
determined not to laugh at him; but as he slid across 
the stage and threw us all a wicked electrical wink 
what could one do? All the same, one trembles to 
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think what might happen to the gentleman, beloved of 
the halfpenny comics, who is ever trembling on the brink 
of a certain result of alcoholism. If he did not know the 
book beforehand, and suddenly woke up in his stall to see 
this monstrous spotted worm But I will give the 
halfpenny artist a chance. 

Many other men and women and beasts and things are 
best reserved for notice after the second cycle. But one 
thing must out now. The ring. On Tuesday Alberich 
made it, Loge stole it, Wotan took it, Fafner killed 
Fasolt for it, and the Rhifé-maidens cried for it. Aj 
Wednesday I knew it was safe in Fafner’s cave. Op 
Thursday Siegfried got it. On Saturday Briinnhilde had 
it, Alberich and Hagen plotted for it, Siegfried got it back 
again, and the Rhine-maidens coaxed for it. And that’s 
all. According to the book, Hagen perishes struggling 
for it in the Rhine as its waters reflect the pyre and 
Walhall ablaze. But I saw Hagen walk off as dry as a 
bone. Meanwhile who has it? I pledge my word | 
haven’t, and that I shall not think any the worse of the 
Syndicate if they make a clean breast of everything. 


E. J. O. 





THE LITTLE PEOPLE 


O Little People, 
We are old and cold ; 
We cannot smell the roses 
For the mould. 
Call us to the forest, 
Let us hear again 
The young leaves moving lightly 
In the rain. 


O Little People, 
We are tired of song, 
And all our gayest music 
Lasts not long. 
We put aside our viols 
And come back to you, 
To share your barefoot dancing 
In the dew. 


O Little People, 
We are weary now, 

For we forget the magic 
Of bush and bough ; 

We lose the white blackbird 
Amid a maze 

Of bittersweet that tangles 
Nights and days. 


O Little People, 
Take us to your heart, 
Let us see before us 
The thorn-hedge part. 
Back unto the green leaves, 
Come the leaves grown dry ; 
Take us back, O Little People, 
Lest we die. 
Nora Hopper. 


“TRAVELS IN ENGLAND,” by Richard Le Gallienne, (Richards. 6s.) 
A pleasant, gossipy account of a cycling tour, with an epilogue thrown In 
The epilogue is like this : 


** Put by the wheel, the summer's done, 
The world is white that once was green, 
My fellow-traveller the sun 
Scarce once in a whole weck is seen. 
The snow is falling on the lawn, 
Soft blankets muffle every tree, 
And nine o’clock is called the dawn, 
And lamps come in at half-past three.” 
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NEW LEAVES 


London: Thursday 


LupwiG II. of Bavaria at Hampstead! It sounds incongruous ; 
and yet, in North End House, Hampstead, there occasionally 
dwelt an illustrious statesman whose infirmity expressed itself 
after a fashion similar to that of the mad King. It will be remem- 
pered that Ludwig, in his passion for solitariness, would cut him- 
self off from the world and compel his servants to scratch at his 
door like domesticated cats to signify their comprehension of his 
commands. Similarly, we read of the great Lord Chatham—the 
tenant of North End House—that he voluntarily imprisoned him- 
self in his Hampstead retreat, having “such a dread of neighbours 
that he bought up all the houses near his own to ensure his having 
none.” “The opening in the wall from the staircase to the room 
{where Lord Chatham entrenched himself when staying in North 
End House] still,” wrote William Howitt, “ remains through which 
the unhappy man received his meals or anything else conveyed to 
him. It is an opening of perhaps eighteen inches square, having 
a door on each side of the wall; the door within hada padlock 
which still hangs upon it. When anything was conveyed to him 
aknock was made on the outer door and the articles placed in 
the recess, when the outer door again closed the invalid opened 
the inner door, took what was there, again closed the door, and 
locked it.” This passage is quoted with a confirmatory note in 
Sweet Hampstead (1), a charming example of literary bookmaking, 
proceeding from a lady of eighty-nine summers who has, we 
gather, been working intermittently at these pages since 1852. 
There is something rather fine about such leisurely procedure, 
for we live amid whirling snowstorms of books whose 
longevity reminds us of the snowflake’s. Perhaps, during 
her forty odd years of preparation, Mrs. White might have 
found time to look atf{a drawing of a cow done in a field 
by Finchley Road by Landseer at the age of six or seven, 
and now preserved in the South Kensington Museum. We are 
told “it is satd to be wonderfully lifelike,” as though a cow were 
a “dragon of the prime.” Let carping yield place to praise. 
Hampstead is extraordinarily rich in literary associations, which 
Mrs. White chronicles with a charm of style born of true enthu- 
siasm. One is glad that Robert, whose foolish remarks compare 
so unfavourably with those of the alert William in “ Eyes, and No 
Eyes,” did not come under Mr. Andrews’ examination after a walk 
through Hampstead. I was reminded of “ Evenings at Home? 
because Mrs. Barbauld was a Hampstead celebrity. She lived in 
Church Row. Some of us should visit Hampstead as a minor 
Stratford-on-Avon ; for]have we not quafied “the golden vintage 
of Shakespeare” from “ the silver vessels of Lamb” ? 

It was to Finchley, across Hampstead Heath, that Lamb took 
his unfortunate sister when she felt the symptoms of an approach- 
ing aberration. The extremes of the judicial mind—Lord Rosslyn 
and Lord Mansfield—lived respectively in Rosslyn House and 
Caen Wood House; Rosslyn, who “gave judgment that the law 
of burning women alive for the crime of coining should not be 
mitigated to hanging,” and Mansfield, “who directed a jury 
to find a stolen trinket less in value than ten shillings, 
in order that the thief might escape capital punishment,” 
and who, on the jeweller’s objecting that “the fashion of 
the thing had cost him twice the money,” remarked, ‘We 
ourselves stand in need of mercy; let us not hang a man 
or the fashion’s sake!” Hampstead was the home of several 
poets, so there was little need for Mrs. White to slip into the 
bad habit—common among bookmakers—of saying “It may 
have been here that so-and-so saw ‘the moon like a flower’” or a 
watch like a turnip, as the case may be. Sir Walter Besant, Dr. 
Richard Garnett and more than one distinguished editor continue 
the literary tradition of Happy Hampstead. May their prestige 
intimidate the ever-watchful Vandal. 

Bookmaking of a different kind is Mr. Le Gallienne’s new 
volume 7yavels in England (2). His is a pathetic and not un- 
engaging figure. He knows that a little aristocracy is arising to 
whom the word “ copy” is anathema, whose pride is never to have 
written books, but to have /e/¢ poems. And so, having really a 
fine instinct for the charming, he walks up and down England, 
praising the cheeses and the farmers’ wives, the singing of ostlers 
and the “homely tradition of seemliness.” But Omar, as he 
affectionately calls him, will not let him go so easily, and an irre- 
pressible bookishness bursts into every chapter. There is no 
forgetting that it is the literary man on a holiday. O for the 
Jefferies spirit! we cry. Yet Mr. Le Gallienne is a poet, and 
when he preferred to remain aloof from the wagonettes of blouses 
invading Stonehenge we believe there was an initial sincerity in 
his attitude, whether or no it passed ultimately into a pose. 
I thank him for one thought that I will not soon forget. Re- 
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marking that he has spent most of his time “ in the delicate pleasure 
of revisiting places visited before,” he adds: “It is to take one’s 
pleasures sadly, I admit ; yet the sad music that lives in the wind 
blowing about half-forgotten places of our pilgrimage is sweet to 
hear. It is like the waving of harebells in a lonely field.” 
Novelists are fond of putting their heroes under a cloud, but 
they seldom have the strength of mind to keep them in that 
uncomfortable position. As for a guilty hero, they feel he is either 
to be let severely alone or to be imaged in the limelight of a brilliant 
atonement. Now Zhe Derelict and Tommy (3) runs counter to 
the general notion concerning heroes. It does not appear that 
the ex-soldier who, having lost his place in society, conceived 
himself reduced to the companionship of a little dog, was innocent 
of the fault imputed to him, When he was thrown on his own 
resources he could think of nothing nobler or more original than 
to squander them at Monte Carlo. And yet—slight and artless as 
is the girl’s diary in which the closing episode of his life is 
sketched—one is touched by his weak and amiable character. 
He possessed, by the way, a gleam of humour which should have 


saved him. “The piano in the public sitting-room,” he said, “is 
like playing on a box of dominoes.” Ungrammatical, but how 
expressive ! 


Of very different complexion from “The Derelict” is Paul the 
Optimist (4). This gentleman bounds like an indiarubber ball 
from the cruel surface of adversity and finally bounds into the 
seventh heaven of matrimony. He is a young man whose father 
has met with foul play some time in the ’twenties, and his story as 
developed by Mr. W. P. Dothie is decidedly interesting. We see 
him earning a livelihood successively as clothier’s factotum, pawn- 
broker’s assistant, amanuensis, teacher, clerk to a gasworker, and 
finally as legatee. Truth to tell, the principal villain suggests too 
powerfully the perverse mechanism of Jack-in-the-Box, and two 
shipwrecks aré one too many in a story. Although Paul the 
Optimist would seem to be Mr. Dothie’s first book, it does not 
read like the work of a young man, as it contains much informa- 
tion and variety of characterisation. Nevertheless the writer 
labours apparently under the juvenile impression that fiction to be 
“popular” should be suffocated with picturesque incident. His 
style attains at times remarkable distinction. ‘The young man 
was a mystic ; but the savingly gracious thing in him was that he 
had no idea of it,” writes Mr. Dothie of Paul, and we get the feel- 
ing—rare in cheerful books—that the optimism was due to a sense 
of divine direction. ‘Look at that sunbeam,” says another 
mystic in the story. “Straight it comes through the fog and the 
dust and the cobwebs, and finishes off as if the dirty wall was 
brushed with an angel’s wing. Look! straightas a star! was ever 
a line of man’s drawing straight like that? Man, you say we can’t 
see God. There He is!” The book contains yet a third optimist, 
and I shall sleep more comfortably to-night for thinking of his 
opinion of the Evil One. It is expressed in this sentence: “ His 
ears are longer than his tail.” W. H. 


(1) ‘Sweet Hampstead and its Associations.” By Mrs. Caroline A. White. 
Illustrated. London: Stock. res. 6d. 

(2) “Travels in England.” By Richard Le Gallienne. 
Herbert Railton. London: Richards. 6s. 


(3) “The Derelict and Tommy.” By the Author of “‘’Twixt the Devil and the Deep 


With six illustrations. By 


Sea.” London: Greening. 2s. 
(4) “ Paul the Optimist.” By W. P. Dothie. London: Long. 6s. 
REVIEWS 
MR. RHODES ON RECORD 


“Cecil Rhodes: his Political Life and Speeches.” 
London: Chapman & Hall. 12s, net. 


By “ Vindex.” 


THAT Mr. Rhodes’ personality counts for a world-force is as much 
the contention of his foes as of his friends. That being so we 
cannot make ourselves too well acquainted with the nature and 
aims of that world-force. Of Mr. Rhodes’ nature, “ Vindex” 
speaks in this volume as an admiring friend. And lacking a 
Goethe, concerned neither to blame nor to praise, but only to 
understand, we prefer—as in all cases where a man’s heart has to 
be read—to look through the eyes of admiring friendship than 
those of envy, hatred, or malice. In the first case, the “ personal 
equation” may readily be ascertained and the report corrected ; 
in the second there is no room for correction, the report being 
necessarily false from A to Z. Of Mr. Rhodes’ political aims, 
“ Vindex” makes Mr. Rhodes speak for himself. With the 
exception of five speeches delivered here in London, four of 
them on financial occasions, the citizens of the Empire 
know nothing of Mr. Rhodes’ views from his own lips. His 
audiences have been exclusively South African, and the outside 
world has heard little of what he has said except cabled fragments 
torn from their context. “Vindex” has here made it possible for 
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the British public, for the first time, to learn for themselves what 
Mr. Rhodes has been saying these twenty years past about the 
Empire and his part in the expansion of it as distinguished from 
what other people have said he has said. In fact this handsome 
volume of goo pages carries to completion the task begun by Mr. 
Edward Dicey in one of the issues of the Fortnightly Review for 
1897—the task of collecting and annotating the more important of 
Mr. Rhodes’ political speeches since his entry upon public life. 
His maiden speech in the Cape Assembly—which he entered, and 
has remained in, as member for Barkly West—was delivered 
April 19, 1881, in a debate on the policy of disarming the Basutos. 
Of those he has delivered since, fifty-two are here reported, most 
of them 77 extenso, with just as much history and explanation 
added as is necessary to furnish a conspectus of Mr. Rhodes’ 
political life. The utility of such an undertaking will be on all 
sides admitted. 

But besides the broad reason that whether you are going to 
praise a man or to blame him, it is just as well to know the truth 
about what he has said and done, “ Vindex” finds a special reason 
for the publication of his book at this juncture in the systematic 
attack on Mr. Rhodes’ honour and good faith which has been 
organised by certain enterprising journalists and their friends. 
As “Vindex” proves, these attacks on Mr. Rhodes’ policy are 
frequently bolstered up with an array of misstatements about the 
plain facts of Mr. Rhodes’ public career. Thus we read in the 
Contemporary Review of January, 1900 :—“ When that district 
[Griqualand West] was annexed to Cape Colony in 1880, it was 
very necessary that some tactful man, not too scrupulous, who well 
understood the needs of the diamond industry, should represent 
Barkly West and hold the fortress of a monopoly worth a quarter 
of the capitalised value of the Colony.” Will it be believed that 
the monopoly here spoken of as being in existence in 1880, when 
Griqualand West was annexed to the Cape Colony, had at that date 
only been dreamt of—as, for example, by Mr. J. X. Merriman? Will 
it be believed that the event which is here assigned as the reason 
for Mr. Rhodes’ return to Parliament as member for Barkly West did 
not occur until nine years a‘ter his election? Such are the tricks 
played with South African chronology in the interests of the theory 
that with Mr. Rhodes Capitalism is the Jrius of Imperialism. 
But presently aspiring to “things unattempted yet in prose or 
verse,” the Contemporary reviewer lays it down that Mr. Rhodes 
is not an Imperialist at all, but is rather to be counted with those 
who have sought to narrow the frontiers of the Empire and to 
shatter the links that hold it together. By way of proof, he mis- 
quotes one of Mr. Rhodes’ speeches on the question of the 
annexation of Bechuanaland, and cites his gift later on of 
£10,000 to the Home Rule movement. The story of the an- 
nexation of Bechuanaland is too long to be repeated here. 
“Vindex,” however, in his fourth and fifth chapters, tells it, 
and tells it well, He shows that in adopting Sir Hercules 
Robinson’s objection to “the permanent presence of the Im- 
perial Factor in the interior,” Mr. Rhodes was not favouring 
Mr. Kruger’s claim to Bechuanaland, as some would have us 
believe, but was rather urging that the expansion of the Empire in 
South Africa should be accomplished through the Cape Colony— 
“by the Man on the Spot instead of by the Man in Downing 
Street.” But when he found that the “ Man on the Spot,” in this 
instance the Afrikander Bond and its creature, the Cape Ministry, 
shirked his duty, Mr. Rhodes invoked the aid of the Imperial 
Government to save from Mr. Kruger and Germany “the Suez 
Canal of the interior”’—the phrase in which he emphasised the 
economic importance of Bechuanaland. 

Turning now to Mr. Rhodes’ gift to the Irish Home Rule move- 
ment, we shall find that here again, as also in another similar gift 
of which neither “ Vindex” nor the Contemporary reviewer would 
appear to have heard, Mr. Rhodes had at heart the closer union 
of the Empire. “ Vindex” in an appendix publishes the whole of 
the correspondence between Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Parnell, and 
thus summarises its drift and Mr. Rhodes’ purpose : 


“ Mr. Rhodes’ aim in helping Parnell with a gift of £10,000 
was, as his letters and the conditions he made plainly prove, 
the furtherance of Imperial Federation. The retention of 
the Irish members at Westminster, with a local Parliament 
at Dublin, would be, Mr. Rhodes saw, the beginning of a work- 
able scheme of Imperial Federation. Local questions would be 
dealt with at Dublin, Imperial at Westminster. The permis- 
sive clause asked for by Mr. Rhodes in the Home Rule Bill 
would allow any Colony to send representatives to Westminster 
in proportion to its contribution to Imperial purposes, that is, 
Army, Navy, and Diplomatic ; and Mr. Rhodes considered 
that the Irish representation ought to be calculated in the 
same way, and to be in proportion to Ireland’s Imperial 
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contribution. Lord Rosebery, now the one great Liberal 
statesman left in England, had already at that time (1888) 
proposed, in a speech at Inverness, a reduced Irish representa. 
tion at Westminster to be based upon the amount of Irish 
contribution to the Imperial revenue. This demand of Mr, 
Rhodes, that Irish representation should be proportionate to 
Ireland’s Imperial contribution, was omitted at Parnell’s 
request from the letter, which Mr. Rhodes followed up with 
a definite offer of £10,000, A draft of the letter in which the 
offer was eventually made was submitted to Parnell and his 
omissions accepted. This was after Mr. Rhodes had met the 
Irish leader and talked over hisviews. Parnell would not agree 
himself to insert the clause for permissive colonial representa- 
tion at Westminster, but promised that if any one in Committee 
would propose a permissive clause for colonial representation 
in proportion to Imperial contribution he would accept it, 
Parnell wrote to Mr. Rhodes, three months after his visit to 
Hawarden in November 1889, to say that Gladstone had 
come round to the retention of the Irish members at West- 
minster, but intended to reduce the numbers, a reduction 
which was almost exactly Mr. Rhodes’ original proposal to 
Parnell, and was very much the same as Lord Rosebery’s 
still earlier suggestion in his speech at Inverness. And so 
one finds at last, when the history of the gift of £10,000 to 
Parnell is mastered, and the reasons for it understood, that 
so far from showing disloyalty, that gift is a fresh proof of that 
far-sighted devotion to the Empire which is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Mr. Rhodes’ statesmanship.” 


“ Vindex” has written a book which all should read ; which all wif? 
read who have had cause to know how much that other great 
Empire-maker, Sir John Macdonald, was crippled and con- 
temned by the ignorance of the British public—statesman and 
ordinary citizen alike—about him and his work. 


THE “SOCIAL CLUB” 


“ Social Life inthe British Army.” By a British Officer. London: 
Long. 6s. 


THE author of this entertaining volume has not written for 
experts. We are passing through one of these periodic phases 
when the army is more than commonly interesting to the man in 
the street, and the MAN has been “A British Officer’s” target. 
Calling in Mr. Caton Woodville, whose trenchant pencil has 
furnished sixteen illustrations to the text, our author has given us 
a popular handbook—nothing more. On his way to the City the 
man of commerce will find “A British Officer” fair company ; he 
may even emerge at Cannon Street or the Mansion House, 
roughly familiar with the social aspect of our land service. But the 
serious lay-student will learn more by lunching at the Naval and 
Military and cross-examining some capable field officer in the 
pleasant court where once Mr. Delane must have sat in serious 
counsel with the great god Pam. This “ British Officer” is the 
picture of discretion. The vital topic of the hour, the effect of much 
proposed reform upon the social life of our army, is raised, 
not seriously discussed, in his pages, and only raised in his sug- 
gestive introduction. Mr. Woodville shows you a youngster 
newly gazetted to the “ Blues” admiring his new forage-cap before 
a mirror, “a cannon at polo,” an officer of the guard, preceded by 
a lanthorn and followed by stalwart bearskinned and be-caped 
grenadiers, going his round upon the glistening lamp-lit street. 
And the artist has “ stood to” the author. It is a popular volume, 
not to say a platitudinous, but its creator disarms criticism : 


“ When the young man leaves the family circle to wear 
the red or the blue coat, whether in the ranks or in a higher 
grade, he enters a mysterious region, echoes from which do 
indeed reach the outer world, but which remains, in spite of 
the efforts of both sexes, to all intents and purposes a /erra 
incognita,” 


The “outer world” is now obligingly furnished with a map. 
The pictures of some lady-novelists are put upon the /vdex. The 
guardsman in mufti, the Man in the Street will learn with a sense 
of disillusion, seldom wears patent-leather boots except in the 
evening, while his hat must not be “in the extreme of 
fashion,” and his tie is black. ‘Sybarites” are to be reckoned 
outsiders. The cavalry regiments are commonly expensive. 
Our author has known men live in the 1oth, which he 
concurs in thinking the “smartest” regiment in the army, upom 
£500 a year in addition to their pay, but men rarely last on 
such an income. In the “ Heavies” we should place living at @ 
much higher figure. One of these regiments is popularly known 
as the “ Trades Union,” and their officers are of the aristocracy of 
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wealth. “A British Officer” fixes £300 a year as the smallest 
allowance on which a man can manage in the Foot Guards ; but 
we remember the correspondence which passed between an irate 
father at loggerheads with his spendthrift son and the son’s colonel, 
with the result that £900 a year was agreed on as representing, in the 
view of experts, a decent minimum. _ In several corps of the High- 
jand Brigade and in such famous infantry regiments as the King’s 
Royal Rifles and the Rifle Brigade a decent allowance is necessary, 
though we have known men “do” on £200 a year in addition to 
their pay. In ordinary infantry regiments our author names £150 
a year as the necessary allowance, but here again we have known 
men get along capitally on £100, The ordinary infantry mess, as 
our author rightly states, is not commonly luxurious, nor, given a 
decent mess president, expensive. For the rest, ‘A British Officer” 
concerns himself with such harmless necessary matters as an 
officer’s kit, soldiering in India, non-commissioned officers’ balls 
and parties, the soldier-servant, &c., on all of which he offers some 
desultory but relatively useful information. 

In his remarks on the social position of army doctors our 
author is sensible but conservative. He pleads that the social 
disability under which surgeon-majors smart is due not to any 
dea that they are socially inferior, but to their being no longer 
attached to a particular regiment as they used to be. That is very 
likely, but the fact remains that, whatever the reason, a vast 
amount of silly and snobbish prejudice persists. As to the ques- 
tion of social reform, while admitting and deploring the expensive- 
ness of the army, confessedly the preserve of men of independent 
means, “A British Officer” is doubtful whether the rank and file 
would still respect and still follow into desperate extremes men of 
dubious social position. The answer is that we have reached a 
stage in the world’s history when one necessity has become para- 
mount—the necessity that a British field force be commanded 
henceforth by men whose professional knowledge and skill are at 
least on a level with the standard insisted on in other callings. 
Our officers at present are heroic, but in this stage of military 
development heroism promises to be no longer the sole thing 
needed. Too often in South Africa have we seen officers heroically 
leading their men upon positions upon which they should never 
have been led at all. More brains! is the cry for the army, and 
brains do not exclude courage or even manners, else the tradition 
of our race and of our regiments is a fable. 


SOME THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 


“Evolution and Theology, and other Essays.” By Otto Pfleiderer, 
D.D., Professor of Theology at the University of Berlin. 
Edited by Orello Cone. London: Black. 6s. 


WE are grateful to Dr. Cone for placing in the hands of the 
English reader these essays, the occasional writings of a very 
eminent German theologian. Of the ten papers here collected, 
though they are not by any means of an equal permanent value, 
not one is uninteresting. Dr. Pfleiderer represents, of course, the 
most advanced school of Biblical criticism, and not a few of his 
conclusions will come with something of a shock to English 
readers unaware of the lengths to which modern theologians in 
Germany have pushed their theories. Nothing could be more 
Prosaic, nor, we may venture to add, more utterly misleading, than 
the essay on “ Jesus’ Foreknowledge of His Sufferings and Death.” 
The characteristic German method is to take every phrase of 
Aramaic—in which language, as we know, poetic figure and 
hyperbole were characteristic features—to analyse it word by word, 
as if it were a statement in a mathematical text-book, and then, 
having lighted on some seeming inconsistency, promptly to reject 
the whole passage as spurious. Frankly, if we accepted the views 
of this particular essay, there would not seem to be much of the 
creed remaining. Yet it deserves to be studied, if only as an 
illustration of the consequences which follow upon the attempt to 
eliminate the supernatural element from Christianity, On the 
other hand, the paper on that well-worn question, “Is Morality 
without religion possible or desirable?” is a really superb piece 
of closely reasoned logic. Most earnestly would we commend it 
to the attention of every Ethical Society. The essay which gives 
its title to the volume, so far as it deals with the nature of our 
Lord, is of course unsatisfactory to those who are unable to regard 
His identification with the ideal Man as “a hyperbole of pious 
faith,” but none the less it merits careful study, Of the remaining 
papers, those on “‘ The Task of Scientific Theology for the Church 
of the Present” and “The National Traits of the Germans as 
seen in their Religion” are especially noticeable. The student cf 
German theological works will hasten to agree with Dr. Pfleiderer’s 
dictum that “it certainly cannot be denied that a tendency to 
obscurity and confusion, to subtlety and artificiality, to pedantry 
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and formalism, as well as to a barbarous and involved style, is 
frequently characteristic of the reverse side of the German virtue 
of thoroughness and earnestness.” From this defect it would be 
idle to pretend that Dr. Pfleiderer’s own work is always exempt, 
and the blemish, no doubt, becomes emphasised in process of 
translation. Occasionally we encounter a sentence in thesé pages 
which reads like an extract from Mark Twain’s burlesque of the 
German language ; still, taking it as a whole, the translator’s 
work is well done. And the volume is one which no one wishing 
to keep abreast of modern theology should fail to read. 


“The Epistles of the New Testament: an Attempt to Present 
Them in Current and Popular Idiom.” By Henry Hayman, 
D.D. London: Black. 35. 6d. 


It was with some misgiving that we took up this book—a mis- 
giving justified by the numerous “ modernised versions” of Scrip- 
ture which have been published of late, of which most, if not all, 
have proved disastrous failures. So let us hasten to say that the 
misgiving vanished when we had examined a few pages of this 
volume. So far from being, like most others of its class, a literary 
outrage, it seems to us to merit hearty approval. As the author 
remarks in his preface, the Epistles lend themselves to treatment 
of this kind far more readily than the Gospels. Of the latter the 
Biblical versions are perfectly intelligible, and the archaicisms of 
style add to their literary charm, while they in no sense obscure 
the meaning. The case is altogether different with the Epistles. 
Those of St. Paul, in particular, are carefully worked-out pieces of 
reasoning, the whole drift of which is too often hidden from the 
English reader who studies them in the Authorised Version with- 
out the help of a commentary ; partly owing to the way in which a 
continuous passage or even a phrase is chopped up into verses 
and partly because the language of the Authorised Version at 
times conceals the very point upon which an elaborate argument, 
hinges, Dr. Hayman’s work will, therefore, we believe, meet a 
real want. On the left-hand page throughout is printed the text 
of the Authorised Version, while facing it you have a paraphrase 
in modern English, excellently done, which practically serves the 
purpose of a running commentary. To each Epistle is prefixed a 
short historical note, explaining the circumstances under which it 
was written, and Dr. Hayman has included the “Letters to the 
Seven Churches” from Revelation ii. and iii., in addition to the 
Epistles commonly so called. As a specimen of his paraphrase, 
we may quote a few verses from the great ninth chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, verses 14, &c. : 


“What then are we to infer? Are we to tax God with 
injustice? Surelyno! He tells Moses plainly, ‘My special 
mercy and compassion shall have for their objects whomso- 
ever I will.’ It appears then to depend not on human will or 
effort, but on God’s own prerogative of mercy. Consider 
further what Pharaoh is told— For this very purpose I raised 
thee up, as an object-lesson of My power, that My Name may 
be proclaimed in all the earth” It appears then that He 
shows mercy to whom He wills it, and hardens whom He 
wills. Perhaps you will object—‘Why then lay blame on 
man, for it is His own decree, and who resists it?’ Nay, 
mortal, stop thy mouth. Who art thou that callest God to 
account? Is it for the moulded lump to demand of the 
moulder, ‘ Why didst thou shape me thus ?’” 


The price seems remarkably low for a volume of 560 pages, well 
bound and quite beautifully printed. 


“ Offering and Sacrifice: an Essay in Comparative Customs and 
Religious Development ; from the Hebrew as a Starting-point 
to the Ritualisers or ‘Catholics’ in the Church of England, 
with significant touches all the way between.” By A. F. 
Scott. London: Burleigh. 2s. 6d. 


This is a really weird little book. Its object, apparently, is to 
prove that the early Israelites were cannibals. Most of its space, 
however, is taken up with attacks on quite a number of eminent 
persons, of all shades of opinion, who presumably are not ccn- 
vinced of the omniscience of Mr. Scott. Professor Sayce is gravely 
recommended to “glance at any ordinary dictionary” to correct 
his ignorance of Sanskrit. Mr. Lang has “no loophole to clever'y 
creep through.” “It is funny—nothing short of funny—to read 
the comments of men like Dr. Perowne, now Bishop of Worcester.’ 
“ Dr. Fairbairn, and men like him, spin shining spider-webs. . . .” 
“ Our own English busybodies, among them the Archbishop; of 
Canterbury and York .. . Maclagan of York, some say an old 
soldier, who wanted this Pope to say that Anglican priests had 
the same power as he claims of heathen humbug and mumbo- 
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jumbo... .” “Lord Hugh Cecil, with the unctuous and earnest 
sense of consecration that sits so exceedingly well on any one 
bearing the name of Cecil,” and so on, and so on. Mr. Scott may 
possess all the learning which these persons collectively lack, 
although it is not evident in the pages of his book. But this 
assuredly is not the spirit in which an essay on religious questions 
should be written. 


CRICKET IN MANY CLIMES 


“ Cricket in Many Climes.”. By P. F. Warner. 


Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


London : 


No cricketer will fail to read this chronicle of five successful 
tours. And the book will repay the attention of those who regard 
our summer sport as a mysterious lunacy. The author writes 
brightly and with acute criticism about other cricketers, and his 
modesty about his own fine scores is captivating. Altogether he 
made 2,250 runs in 61 innings, and in the West Indies he 
averaged 51 for an aggregate of 984, in which were four centuries. 
Mr. Warner is not only a keen Imperialist, but his well-written 
narrative will help to bring pleasant details of colonial life before 
English readers, and illustrate afresh the unifying influence of 
cricket. The closing section dealing with South Africa will 
probably be first read : 


Twelve years before Johannesburg had consisted of but 
a few shanties. Now everything was in the most up-to-date 
style, and the Rand Club is probably one of the best in the 
world. The “Golden City” was an expensive place to live 
in ; a whiskey and Apollinaris was two shillings, and a bottle 
of Apollinaris was a shilling, while washing was perfectly 
ruinous. 


Mitchell and Wilson called on President Kruger : 


They found him sitting on his “ stoep” smoking and drink- 
ing coffee. He was wearing a frock-coat of an extraordinary 
cut and colour, that would have excited considerable surprise 
in Piccadilly, and a top hat that might have belonged to an 
unpopular referee after a football match. “His Honour ” 
was in a good temper and talked to them in Dutch through 
an interpreter for about ten minutes. He asked them if they 
liked the country ; and when they said they did and had had 
a very good time, he replied that he was glad to hear so, as 
Englishmen as a rule run down “the land.” “Oom Paul” 
declared he knew nothing about cricket and appeared to 
regard it with some suspicion. 


The reader gets a glimpse of Cecil Rhodes’ house, finds 
several references to Dr. Leyds, hears an amicable speech from 
Mr. Schreiner and notices references to many places rendered 
historical by the present war. A West Indian by birth, Mr. 
Warner makes thoughtful reference to the problems affecting 
these islands and gives a number of amusing anecdotes about the 
blacks. ‘ Martin Hawke was an object of much interest asa real 
live lord. I believe they regarded him as a sort of god who 
descended from some glorified kind of palace to play cricket, 


and was, therefore, highly to be commended for condescension 
and good fellowship.” 


DOGGY 


“ All About Dogs.” By Charles Henry Lane. 
75. 6d. 


Mr. C. H. LANE is eminently qualified by his large experience 
as a breeder, exhibitor and judge to discourse upon dogs. He 
has, however, no experience in writing books. The consequence 
is that he has given us a demonstration in 400 pages that works 
by experts without literary experience should be carefully edited. 
Yet, with this disadvantage, “All About Dogs” will be found a 
useful vade mecum. It is fairly comprehensive, and contains 
information as to the points and characteristics of all the different 
breeds that are now exhibited in the kennel shows. The eighty- 
seven portraits by Mr. R. H. Moore of the champions of the day 
are the best we have seen, if we except Mr. Wardle’s illustrations 
of Mr. Rawdon Lee’s “Modern Dogs,” but it would have been 
better to have followed Mr. Wardle’s example in drawing typical 
pecimens of the various breeds than to have been content with 
representing individual dogs. If only on account of Mr. Wardle’s 
illustrations, Mr. Lane’s book is worthy of a place on the 
shelves of any sporting library. But it is a pity that Mr. Lane 
did not find an equally efficient collaborator to glance 
over the letterpress; for, with some pruning and correcting, 
“All About Dogs” might be converted into a really fascinating 
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volume, and the author would have been saved from sundry 
mistakes. For example, he would not refer to an anecdote, pre- 
sumably from Berners’ translation, as “given in the quaint 
language of Froissart.” As it is, bad grammar and worse 
punctuation make the book irritating throughout and in places 
unintelligible. Lest we be open to the charge of hypercriticism in 
dealing with a sporting book on its literary merits, we append ap 
extract which should convince the most devotedly “doggy” 
person : 


“One of the misfortunes of being a ‘general lover of 
animals,’ is that you can never tell which sort you like best, 
there are so many breeds. I have bred and exhibited, and } 
think all breeds I have judged, and I am identified with 59 
many, which are presumed to be my ‘prime favourites’ [sic 
inverted commas are used apologetically throughout], but, it 
is a positive fact, although I have never before mentioned it, 
that some of the breeds, in which, I have had the largest 
entries, for years and years, were taken up by me, so 
warmly, because, I thought them in ‘low water, and in 
danger of extinction without they were encouraged, that they 
were not at all favourites of mine” (p. 139). 


This is hardly worthy of the Bodley Head. 


FOUR NOVELS 


“ The Magic Word.” By Constance Smith. London: Isbister, 
38. 6d, 


RECENTLY we have fallen on days of small revolutions, both in 
life and in fiction. In fiction these disturbances in miniature have 
been distressingly frequent during the last six years or so, and 
still their vitality seems to be scarcely impaired. Invent a toy 
State in, say, that geographical expression, South America, grant 
it all the machinery of government and diplomacy on a Liliputian 
scale, then stir up a conspiracy in a teacup, and the whole may 
provide you with a few hours of as pleasant entertainment as can 
be got at the moderate price of three-and-six. ‘The Magic 
Word” is a story cut to this pattern, quite an effective and charm- 
ing story, gracefully and brightly to!d. It is, indeed, not a little 
surprising how interested one becomes in these mimic events, in 
these human and amusing personages. For if Miss Smith has 
given us an impossible plot, she breathes life into her characters 
and analyses their emotions with considerable dexterity. And if 
the reader were to analyse his own emotions (which we beg him 
to avoid) he might find it a little difficult to explain how it is that 
he is moved to joy or sorrow as he skims over this delightfully 
improbable narrative. The explanation is, of course, that Miss 
Smith’s artistry enables her to befool the reader to any extent, so 
that he surrenders himself unreservedly to the impression which 
she so persuasively conveys. The romance moves along in the 
form of a drama; the characters make their exit and entrances 
pretty much as they might on the stage, and the scenic arrange- 
ments are always contrived with an excellent eye to effect. The 
hero, Prince Cardella, an effete Italian, a gamester and clubman, 
is moulded by circumstances into a worthy descendant of ancestors 
who had been soldiers and statesmen “since the days of the 
Lombard kings.” Audrey Deane, the heroine, is a very opposite 
kind of person. She is merely (we use merely in its respectful 
sense) a pleasant type of English young womanhood who at the 
psychological moment confesses her love without the slightest 
circumlocution. “Whether you come back or not,” she says to 
the Prince as he departs for the fray, “ makes no difference—no 
difference at all. Here or there, I shall love you always.” 
Whereat the sentimental reader pipes his eye and wishes——. 


“From Sandhill to Pine.” By Bret Harte. London: Pearson. 
6s. 


Although the charming freshness of Mr. Harte’s early work is 
seldom to be seen in “From Sandhill to Pine,” yet there is a 
deftness of phrase that is delightful to the reader who eschews 
sensation for literature : 


“He sat with half-closed eyes looking across the dark 
olive depths of the cafion between him and the opposite 
mountain. A hawk was swinging lazily above it—apparently 
within a stone’s throw of him ; he knew it was at least a mile 
away. Thirty feet above him ran the stage road; he could 
hear quite distinctly the slow thud of hoofs, the dull jar of 
harness, and the laboured creaking of the Pioneer coach as it 
crawled up the long ascent—part of which he had just passed. 
He thought of it—a slow drifting cloud of dust and heat, as he 
had often seen it, abandoned by even its passengers, who 
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sought shelter in the wayside pines as they toiled behind it to 
the summit—and hugged himself in the grateful shadows of 
the spring.” 

Mr. Bret Harte is one of the few modern writers who can 
describe scenery without making the reader feel that he is usurp- 
ing the privileges of the guide-book. Some of his characters give 
one the impression that they are about as real as the brigands in 
a comic opera, but his background is so remarkably good that it 
covers all shortcomings. In brief, we would say that “ From 
Sandhill to Pine” is not a bookshelf work, but an ideal volume to 


take with one on a holiday. 


«Little Lady Mary and her Best Friend.” By Horace G. 


Hutchinson. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 


In a preface, which is really unnecessary, Mr. Hutchinson 
explains that both his stories deal with the theme of self-sacrifice, to 
save another from pain. In the first story a woman sacrifices 
herself for a man’s sake, and in the second a man does the same 
fora woman’s sake, and Mr. Hutchinson wishes to show that the 
sacrifice possible to a woman is impossible to a man and vice 
versd. The woman, the wife of a Prime Minister, conceals from 
him the fact that she has to undergo a terrible operation that his 
thoughts may not be distracted during a time of great political 
anxiety, and lays herself open to slanderous tongues by her un- 
explained absence from home. In the man’s case he takes on his 
own shoulders the disgrace of cheating at cards to spare the 
woman he loves, whose husband is the actual culprit. Both stories 
are well worked out and gracefully told, and as a character-sketch 
Little Lady Mary herself will linger in the memory. 


“The Plunderers.” By Morley Roberts, London: Methuen. 6s. 


A jerky, snippety romance of raids on Teheran, by English- 
Kurds, and stealing of the Sultan’s jewels. Every male character is 
akind of Arthur Roberts, and the story is as like reality as a 
Gaiety burlesque. Taken in that light, it suggests some amuse- 
ment; taken in any other it is powerfully dreary. There is a 
wondrous young woman, who marries the principal comedian after 
refusing the honourable post of leading lady in the Sultan’s harem. 
To such strange uses are books put. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


Count LEO ToLsTo! evidently possesses the faculty of “ disap- 
pointing the doctors.” Only a few months back he was understood 
to be in a well-nigh hopeless condition of health, and he confided 
to an interviewer that he believed his time had come, and that on 
the whole he was not sorry. Now we hear with joy of his “com- 
plete recovery,” and that he is engaged on the production of a 
book which is to be largely descriptive of life in the Russian 
navy, and will be called “The New Slavery” This title reminds 
us that a young English writer whose sympathies like those of 
Count Tolstoi are more or less democratic, will publish in the 
autumn, through Mr. Grant Richards, a novel entitled ‘ Slavery.” 
The titles obviously are not too similar, but it will be interesting 
to note what amount of confusion, if any, arises when the two books 
are published, 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s fictional outbreak in the Daily Express 
shows clearly that he has still much of the old Kipling in him. So 
far his “ Stories of the War” have not been in the least degree 
disappointing. They are the strong, capable, satisfying Kipling 
of the day of “ Plain Tales,” and we are not even deprived of the 
preliminary versicle— 


* Put forth to watch, unschooled, alone, 
’Twixt hostile earth and sky ; 
The mottled lizard ’neath the stone 
Is wiser here than I.” 


Th’s is the old thing and the real thing, and the true position of 
the Britisher at the front is not likely to be more perfectly hit off 
im any quatrain that has yet to be written. The prose, too, has its 
qualities, as witness : 


“The guns were ambushed behind white-thorned mimosas 
scarcely taller than their wheels that marked the line.of a dry 
nullah ; and the camp pretended to find shade under a clump 
of gums planted as an experiment by some zealous Minister 
of Agriculture. One small hut, reddish stone with a tin roof, 
Stood where the single track split into a siding. A rolling 
plain of red earth, speckled with loose stones and sugar-bush, 
ran northward to the scarps and spurs of a range of little 
hills—all barren as the doorsills of Tophet, and monstrously 
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exaggerated in the heat-haze. Southward the level lost itself 
in a tangle of scrub-furred hillocks, upheaved without purpose 
or order, seared and blackened by the strokes of the careless 
lightning, seamed down their sides with spent watercourses, 
and peppered from base to summit with stones—riven, piled 
scattered stones. Far away, to the eastward, a line of blue- 
grey mountains, pdaked and horned, lifted itself over the 
huddle of tortured earth. It was the only thing that held 
steady through the mirage. The nearer hills detached them- 
selves from the plain, and swam forward as islands in a milky 
ocean.” 


The dedication of the week will be found in Mr. G. B. Burgin’s 
new novel, “The Person in the House.” It runs thus : 


TO—YOU. 


How naive! We hereby give notice that ‘“‘ To—Him,” “ To—Her” 
and “ To—Me” are appropriated. 


The latest thing in literary societies is the Cowper Society, 
Mr. Thomas} Wright of Olney being the prime mover therein. 
Up to date, however, the Society has got no further than the issue 
of a circular which we append : 


THE COWPER SOCIETY RULES, 


“1, Object.—The publication of the unpublished writings of 
William Cowper, and of manuscripts and original essays re- 
lating to him and his circle. 

2. Membership.—Ticket, 3s. 6¢. per annum. This entitles 
member to a copy of the Society’s publications as issued 
during that year. A member can resign at any time. 

3. Time and Place of Meeting—At Olney, April 25 
(Cowper Day), at 3 P.M. every year. 

Among the earliest publications of the Society will pro- 
bably be the unpublished poems of Cowper and portions of 
‘Teedon’s Diary.’ 

Applications should be made to the secretary, Mr. Thomas 
Wright, Cowper School, Olney.” 


“ Members can resign at any time” is rather humorsome, suggest- 
ing as it does the time-worn difference with the Chairman, and 
the indignant withdrawal of the aggrieved mere member. But 
otherwise the “rules” seem pacific and promising enough, and in 
view of the really considerable amount of excellent poetry Cowper 
wrote, and the comparative neglect into which his work has fallen 
in these days of the lyric cry, the Society has our best wishes. 


At the end of an entertaining volume of Folklore, compiled by 
Miss Sarah Hewett, and published by Mr. Thomas Burleigh, there 
is a small collection of old songs. One of them at least is pretty 
enough to bear quotation. It is called “ Purty Jane,” and it runs 
like this : 

“’Twuz down by the river I fust met my purty Jane, 
Upon a zummer’s eveling when the zin wuz on the wane, 
Her little veet they twinkled as her trip’d o’er meaders bright, 
And my heart ’e whisper’d zoftly, 
‘Bill, did’st ivver zee such zight ?’” 


Suckling over again! Also: 


“ Wan Zummer Zinday morning when the bells wuz ringing sweet, 
I met my love a-coming up old Chagford’s pleasant street, 
I tiiked courage there and then, and I up and told my love, 
And her zed, ‘ Dear Bill, I’ll have thee,’ and her spoke jist like 
a dove.” 
The author of this piece of quaintness was one Elias Tozer of 
Exeter, and the book from which we extract it is entitled 
“ Nummits and Crummits.” 


Our poets have latterly given evidence of a wondrous turn for 
falling back on their forbears. Mr. Alfred Austin’s inspired ode 
upon the Mafeking affair was generally recognised as a sort of 


| Continued on page 636. 
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gloss of the “Charge of the Light Brigade.” And the critics, or 
at any rate the newspaper critics, girded at Mr. Austin accordingly. 
But despite opportunity none of the newspaper critics seems to 
have brought himself to the extremity of pointing out that there is 
a certain similarity between Mr. Swinburne’s “ Astrzea Victrix” of 
last week’s Saturday Review and Milton’s “‘ Hymn on the Nativity.” 
We quote a stanza from each poem. Here is Mr. Swinburne : 


“ And now, as then she saw, 
She sees with shamefast awe 
How all unlike all slaves and tyrants born 
Where bondmen champ the bit 
And anarchs foam and flit, 
And day mocks day, and year puts year to scorn, 
Our mother bore us, English men, 
Ashamed of shame and strong in mercy, now as then.” 


And here is Milton: 


“ With such a horrid clang 
As on Mount Sinai rang, 
While the red fire and smould’ring clouds outbrake ; 
The aged earth aghast, 
With terror of that blast, 
Shall from the surface to the centre shake ; 
When at the world’s last session, 
The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread His throne.” 


Mr. William Watson continues to unfold like a delicate bud. 
A fortnight back he peeped into print, as it were, with ten sweet 
lines, including : 


“ The immortal England whom I too have served.” 


This week he has been going strong at the Women’s Demonstra- 
tion “in favour of a just settlement in South Africa.” For this 
stupendous gathering he prepared no fewer than twenty-two lines, 
which were duly declaimed, “with fine elocutionary effect,” by 
Madame San Caroli. Here they are: 


“T greet you and am with you, friends of peace, 
Of equity, of freedom. ‘Tis an hour 
Inhospitable to reason’s tempering word, 

Yet, being brave, being women, you will speak 
The thought that must be spoken without fear. 
The voice of chivalry grows faint, the note 

Of patriotism is well-nigh overborne. 

For what is patriotism but noble care 

For our own country’s honour in men’s eyes, 
And zeal for the just glory of her arms? 

Keep, then, that zeal, that noble care alive. 
Keep, then, from altogether perishing 

The light of the authentic patriot flame. 

And in this day when England half forgets 
That Empires die not starved but surfeited, 
Warn her that though she whelm a kindred race, 
A valiant people, stubborn-built as we, 

Yet shall they gnaw hereafter at our heel, 
Secretly unsubdued, though beaten down ; 
Too near ourselves to be in spirit o’ercome, 
But on fierce memories fed, and evermore 
Upborne in heart by the saluting world.” 


Mrs. Bryce, who spoke immediately after the declamation, said 
that these were “burning words”; Miss Ford said that Mr. 
Watson said that just-settlement women were brave, and she was 
glad to think they were; and Mrs. Byles said “ Abdul the 
Damned.” And nobody said that, after all, Mr. Watson had 
really said nothing—unless, indeed, by the people who are to 
‘“‘ gnaw hereafter at our heel, secretly unsubdued,” he meant the 
* Boxers.” 


From Mr. A. G. Butler’s volume of poems, “ The Choice of 
Achilles,” which has just been published by the Oxford University 
Press, we take the following lines : 


“ The old books, the old books, the books of long ago ! 
Who ever felt Miss Austen tame, or called Sir Walter slow? 
We did not care the worst to hear of human sty or den ; 
We liked to love a little bit and trust our fellow men. 
The old books, the old books, as pure as summer breeze ! 
We read them under garden-boughs, by firelight on our knees ; 
They did not teach, they did not preach, not scold us into 
good ; 
A noble spirit from them breathed ; the rest was understood. 
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The new books, the new books, the great neurotic school ! 

That never let the Furies sleep, the fervid passions cool ; 

Be real! they cry, and lust and strife thick crowd the horrid 
stage ; 

And every loathsome ill of life is ‘ copy’ to their page.” 


We trust that “the great neurotic school” will now take thought 
and mend. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


‘“*THE Choice of Achilles, and Other Poems,” by 4. CG. Butler. The 
title-poem and other blank verse pieces in this book are at once academic 
and dull. As a lyricist, however, the author is fairly successful. He has 
something to say, and, on the whole, he says it neatly. (Frowde. Pp, 94, 
2s. 6d.) 

‘Lest We Forget Them,” compiled by Za/y Glover, illustrated by 
M. B. Hewerdine. A collection of patriotic verses and songs, with por- 
traits and illustrations. The profits on sales will be devoted to the Fund 
for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of our Sailors and Soldiers, 
(Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 36. 1s. paper, 2s. 6a. boards, £1 édition de 
luxe.) 

‘*A History of Epic Poetry,” by John Clark, ALA. Treats of the 
epic since Virgil. A scholarly book and scientific. ‘* Paradise Lost,” says 
Mr. Clark, ‘* belongs to the class of literary epics. The author of an epic 
of this class aims at interesting a reader with matcrial of his own choosing, 
In doing this he is sure to have a manner proper to himself, but may also 
essay more or less the traditional epic manner.” Who would have 
thought it? (Simpkin, Marshall. Pp. 328. 55.) 


Fiction 


‘©The Person in the House,” by G. 2. Burgin. This story begins 
well and ends well. But some of the middle chapters, particularly those 
dealing with life on the staff of a society paper, are a trifle out of drawing. 
(Hurst & Blackett. Pp. 318. 6s.) 

** Studies in Love,” by A/aude Egerton King. Four fairly long short 
stories. The author has the gifts of insight and sympathy, and she writes of 
an ancient matter with considerable freshness. (Dent. Pp. 275. 45. 6d.) 

*‘Jan Oxber,” by Orme Agnus. A readable story, in which one 
makes the acquaintance of sundry entertaining rustics. The scene is laid 
in Wessex, but Mr. Angus’ Wessex is a good deal more cheerful and 
humorsome than the Wessex of Mr. Hardy. Mr. Angus, in fact, has 
looked on Wessex with a twinkle in his eye instead of with sighs. (Ward, 
Lock. Pp. 320. 35. 6d.) 

** Debts of Honour,” by A/aurus Jékai. Done into English by Arthur 
B. Yolland. In Hungary, at any rate, ** Debts of Honour” is considered 
Dr. Jokai’s masterpiece. Mr. Yolland has done his part of the work with 
no little skill, and the book is distinctly one to be read. By way of @ 
frontispiece we are given a portrait of the author and his recently married 
wife, 2ée Arabella Nagy. (Jarrold. Pp. 418, 6s.) 

‘* The Beachcombers, or Slave-Trading Under the Union Jack,” by 
Gilbert Bishop. Mr. Bishop’s sub-title is a ¢our de force in its way. It 
will capture the schoolboy public, and the schoolboy public will certainly 
not repent of its bargain, for Mr. Bishop has a tale to tell, and he tells it 
with indubitable skill. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 310. Is. 6d.) 

“Mrs. Jeremie-Didelere,” by H. 7. Jennings. On the last page Mrs. 
Jeremie-Didelere’s daughter is sought in marriage. ‘* His arm was round 
her willing waist. . . . They were gazing fondly into each other’s eyes. 
Presently he said, ‘Claudia, my love—I’ve not asked you yet ; will you 
be my wife?’ The love-light stole into her grey eyes; she put her arms 
round his neck, drew his lips to her, and kissed him passionately. And 
she answered, ‘ You had no need to ask me, my own darling.’” How 
touching—and how satisfying! (Harrison: Pall Mall. Pp. 254). 

“ Somerley,” by Gilbert Swift. A story of schoolboy and under- 
graduate ‘‘life.” The final words are:—‘*‘It’s all sereno, Toby.’ 
‘ Congratters, Benedict !’ was mycontribution. ‘ What piffling bunkum!” 
was Harold’s.” (Stock. Pp. 165. 5s.) 


Miscellaneous 


‘© A History of Surrey,” by H. 2. Malden, M.A. (Popular County 
Histories). ‘‘ Aspires to give a brief general view of the history of the 
county, not of each place in the county, to notice events of general import- 
ance in English history which occurred in the county, and to illustrate 
phases of English history by examples taken from Surrey.” (Stock: 
Pp. 322. 75. 6.) 

‘** The Sun-children’s Budget,” edited by Phade Allen and Dr. Henry 
W. Godfrey. Botany served up in the form of stories, &c., for chil- 
dren. Should find a place in every school library. (Wells, Gardnet 
Pp. 200. 25) 

‘The Century Invalid Cookery Book,” edited by Afrs. Humphry: 
Recipes galore. Some of them make one wish one were an invalid. They 
are admirably arranged, and the instructions, if brief, are clear. A book 
which will prove useful to housewives and teechers of cookery, as welll as 
to nurses. (Unwin. Pp. 320. Is.) 
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Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of confusion 
when you can have them in a ‘‘single” Box or Drawer, under the 
simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order ? 

TIMES.—“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex body of documents can be 
arranged with admirable simplicity.” 

LANCET.—“ Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which will be difficult to rival.” 

The Bishop of Bristol: ‘‘ The convenience of the ‘Ceres’ Writing Table is 
beyond words.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P. : “‘ Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.: ‘‘ Should be generally adopted by 
those who va ue sound methods.” 

Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P. : ‘‘ Simply invaluable.” 

Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library: “‘ Very pleased with the File, 


and shall be happy to recommend.” 








Call and inspect the Ceres System at 
THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross), 
Or send for Newly revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, Post Free.. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


Interim Report of Directors for the Year ending 


31st December, 1899. 


To the Shareholders. 

GENTLEMEN, — In conse »quence of the outbreak of hostilities between Great Britain 
and the South African Republic, your Directors have not been able to convene the 
Annual General Meeting of Shareholders, which ‘s usually held during March, nor are 
they able to issue the Annual Report for the Financial Year ending 31st December, 
1899, and it has therefore been decided to issue an Interim Report in order to afford 
Shareholders full information in connecti n with the Company's operations during 1899, 
and to accompany it with a provisional, unaudited Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 
1899. 

VENDOR'S INTEREST.—The Vendor's Interest in the Company has been acquired 
for 110,923 Shares of £1 each, in accordance with a resolution passed at a Special General 
Meeting o° Shareholders held on 17th August, 1899. 

SUB-DIVISION OF SHARES.—At a Spe: ial General Meeting of Shareholders 
held on 24th August, 1893, it was decided to sub-divide the Company’ s existing £1 
Shares into four Shares of 5 In consequence of the very wo | prey i 
which had to be made for the issue of the new Certificates and Bearer W 
the necessary alterations in the Articles of Association could be registered, 1 registra- 
tion was not effected when war broke out, and the matter now stands in abeyance until 
the cessation of hostilities. 

CAPITAL AND RESERVE SHARES. — The Capital of the Company has been 
increased in accordance with a resolution passed at a Special General Meeting of Share- 
holders held on 17th August, 1899, by the creation of 92,000 new Shares of £1 each, 
which brings the Nominal Capital up to £490,000. The S! wares issued during the past 
year amount to 111,853 Shares of £1 each, viz. 110,903 Shares issued to the Vendor in 
exchange for the Vendor's Interest, and 950 Shares issued at £35 each to acquire 
property. The Issued Capital now stands at £448,989, and 41,011 Shares of £1 each 
remain in reserve. 

DEBENTURE ISSUE,.—The Debenture Issue remains as last reported, and stands 
at £ 1,000,000. 

ACCOUNTS.—The Accounts submitted show a net profit of £956,603 9s. 4d. This 
sum brings the total profit earned to date to £3,195.833 6s., which has been dea't with 
as fullows :— 

Dividends Nos. 1 and 2, paid 

Paid on account of Vendor's Lien a (pri ior to acquisition of 
Vendor’ s Interest) .. oe 

Balance of Profit carried forward .. oe 



























£592,700 10 0 


21 10 Oo 
11 60 


os oe ee 84,5 
es ee 2,521,6 





6.8 60 





The Balance of ProSt carried forward is accounted for thus :— 
INVESTMENTS— 
laims, Water-Rights, Farms, Real Estat+, Shares and De- 
bentures, &c., as per Balance Sheet .. 2° os 
Casu anv Casu Assers— 
Cash in Hand, Amounts owing by Subsidiary and other Com- 


panies, &c., and Machinery and Stores on hand, as per 
Balance Sheet os - eo 2° oe ++ 3,269,314 11 1 
> €6 
£4,402 3 
L ces 5 y 


Lial ilies, as per Balance Sheet, in- 
cluding Debenture Issue os - 
Capital raised by Issues of Shares, in- 
cluding Premiums - oe ss 508,8 ° oO 








The Provisional Profit and Loss Accovnt submitted shows the details of the Profit 
earned for the year ending 31st Decem ber, 1899, which exceeds that of the previous 
year by £411,110 138. 2d. ; this increase is due, practically, to the profits realised on 
Claims sold and incr eased profit on Shares sold. A Dividend (No. 2) ) of 75 per cent. 
was declared and paid for the half-year ending 30th June, 1899, and in connection 
therewith a payment of £84,521 10s. was made to the Vend or in terms of the Agreement 
ente ed into on the formation 1 of the Company ; as the Vv -_ or's Interest has now been 
red by the Company, no further payments will be made thereon. 

Referring to the Compa any's Assets as they appear 
submitted, your Directors beg to report as follows : 














n the provisional Balance Sheet 








CLaims AND Water-RiGuts at Cost oe os ee £21,878 7 9 
The Comp: any s holding under the above head has been considerat ly reduced during 
the past year, and is now represented by 105°3481 Mining Claims and certain Water- 
ights. 





e following Claims were disposed of :— 
9°61; laims to City Dee ep Ltd 
the right to subscri 





27 41 Shares in that Company, and 
> £1 Shares at £3 per Share. 









61°32551 Claims to Wolhuter Deep Ltd., for 144,542 £1 Shares in that Company, 
and the right to subscribe for 44,567 41 Shares at £2 10s. per 
Share. 

137°10425 Claims to South Nourse Ltd., for 136,224 £1 Shares in that Compan y; 
and the right to subscribe for 68,112 £1 Shares at £ per Share. 

59°67 laims for £298,350 cash, equal to £5,000 per Claim. 





267°713°6 Claims. 
Add "40954 Claims errata in previous statements of Areas. 





8°1234 Claims. 
and 36°9344 Claims, ry" Right, &c., 
e Pioneer G. M. 
. M. Co. Ltd. 
Farm ~ Aiceraesc tb at Cosr.. 
A further Mynpacht( Mining Lease) h 


were acquired from the Johannes- 
Ltd., for 42, ooo £1 Shares in the South Rand 


. sb oe +» £12,436 7 8 
} as been obtained equal to an area of 7 73°8336 Claims, 
whic h makes the total Mynpacht area obtained on this farm e jual to 217*1112 Claims. In 
addition to this, certain Owner's laims have yet to he o stained 
this farm as a public diggings had not been made prior to hostilities commencing, 
Farm LANGLAAGTE, Gr NERAL Manacer's House, &c. £27,687 15 4 
No change has been mad as last reported, 
Mininc Sua <> Depentcures at Cost .. kore 
This item shows an increase of £541,153 12s. 3d. for the year. 
The following Shares have been acquired : — 
Jumpers Deep Ltd. £1 Shares, 
illag e Main Reef G. M. Co. Ltd. 
being the Compa y's pro rata of Issues of Shares ma 
9C ity Deep Ltd. £1 Shares, 
89,109 Wolli uter Deep Lad. 
204,336 South N e Ltd. £1 
b:ing Shares rec cived § in exc ‘ened for Claims sold, together with the Working Capital 
es subscribed for on the forr nation of those Companies, and which have been taken 
t the « bet, price of the Clair ns $ id, Plus the cost price of the Shares subscribed for. 
¢ South Rand G. M. Co. Itd. £1 Shares acquired 
The following Shares and Del ventures have been realised :— 
Glen Deep Ltd. ht Shares. 
865 Jumpers Deep 1. £1 Shares. 
,100 Nourse Deep L 
14,120 Ferreira Deep Ltd. 
600 Langlaagte Deep Ltd. £1 Shares. 





e in the above, and they remair 





RES - 2 
7,421 I 3 











se Companies. 





£1 Shares. 











y purchase, 






1. Tie proclamation of 





42,000 South Rand G. M. Co. Ltd. 41 Shares. 
£40,540 Durban Roodepoort Deep Ltd. Debentures. 
£100 Chamber of Mines Debentures, 
and have been written off at cost. 
The Di.idends received from the Company's holdings of Shares and Det ventures 
tal £307,802 14s. od. which is practically the same amount as that re oe on 
the previ jus year ; the anticipated large increase to the Company's Reven 
of Divid lends has not been realised in consequence of the stoppage of the Mill leg Com 
panies’ operations, owing to the war. 
Reservorks, PumpinGc Piant, &c. . oe ee 





£163,43 t 62 
This asset requi res no special mention; it represents the omoang's Outlay op 
Re servoirs, Piping, and Pumping Plant for the supply of water to the whole of the Syb. 
sidiary Mines. The net revenue accrt sing therefrom during the past wear is at the rate 
of slightly over 5 per cent. per annum, 
All the before-mentioned Assets are taken in at cost—viz., £3,133,354 19s. 2d., which 
is very considerably below their actual value. 


CasH anp Casu AsseTS .. _ oe os «+ £1,269,314 12 2 
This amount is made up as follows :— : 

Advances to Subsidiary and other Companies ee «+ £600,380 7 7 

Sundry Debtors .. oe oe ee ee oe 23,580 18 x 

Cash in hand and'on cz all” 593,083 2 4 


Machinery and Stores in Transit and in Stock for Account 
of Subsidiary Companies .. oe ee oe oe 


41,269,314 11 1 
—_-_e----—_— 
Turning to the Company's Liabilities, your Directors vs to report as follows :— 
5 PER Cent. DEBENTURES ee +» £1,000,0c0 0 o 
The first annual repayment of one-twelfih of thet issue falls due on 1st January, 1901, 
Sunpry SHARES SUBSCRIBED FOR .. . _ +» £317,544 12 6 
The payment of this amount will extend over a cor isiderable period, as the Calls on 
the Shares subscribed for are only made by the Companies as they require Working 
Capital. 
Oruer LIABILITIES as : - . os +» £54,650 10 g 
This sum represents the Company's: s current Liabili ities due on 31st December, 1899. 
The total Liabilities are thus seen to amount to £1,372,195 35. 3d., including Deben- 
ture Issue. 
The actual Cash in hand and on Call is seen to amount to £593,083 2s. 4d., whilst the 
immediate Liabilities amount to £54,650 108. 9d., showing a surplus of actual Cash of 
538,432 118. 7d. ; the Company's other Liabilities, viz. Debenture Issue and Calls not 
yet made on Shares subscribed for, are payable over a long period. 


SUBSIDIARY AND OTHER COMPANIES. 


During the period under review a new Setehore Company—the South Nourss, 
Limited—has been formed on Claims put in by the Rand Mines, Limited, the Con- 
solidated Gold Fields, Limited, and Nourse Deep, Limited. The Capital is £582,120, 
in £1 Shares, of which 349 272 Shares were issued fir 290°687 Claims acquired ; 174,636 
Shares were subscribed for by the Vendors at £3 per Share ‘and 58,212 Shares are held 
in reserve. 

The General Manager's Report, attached hereto, gives full particulars to date of all 
the Subsidiary Companies, and your Directors beg to report as follows on the other 
Companies in which the Company is interested. 

South Rand Gold Mintng Company, Limited.—This Company's Issued and 
Nominal Capital remains as last reported — viz, £3c0,000 in & Shares, and its Claim- 
holding consists of 151°7733 Mining Claims ia three blocks situate to the South of and 
adjoining the Crown Deep, Limited, and Langlaagte Deep, Limited. No work has 
yet been done on the property, but it is anticipated that the exploitation of the Claims 
will be commenced shortly after the cessation of hostilities. At 31st December, 1899, 
this Company had about £11,000 of its original Working Capital in hand. 

Simmer and Jack West, Limited.—The Howard Shaft is now sunk toa 
depth of 3.408 feet, which is deeper than was originally estimated would be necessary to 
reach the Reefs, but they may be expected to be encountered at any time after the re- 
starting of w: wk. The Claim area of this Company has been reduced to 200'076 Claims, 
owing to the transfer of 25°4 Claims to the Rand Mines Deep, Limited. The Issued 
Capital remains as last reported—viz., 300,090, 

Wolhuter Gold Mines, Limited.— Milling was continued by this Company 
until the closing of the Mine in consequence of the war. No Dividend has been 
declared during the period under review. This Company has disposed of about 8 Claims 
tothe Meyer and Charlton Gold- -mining Company, Limited, for £105,000 cash. The 
Issued Capital remains as last reported—viz. £860,000. 

Wolhuter Deep, Ltd.-—This Company has been formed di uring the past year 
with a Nominal Capital of £520,000 in £1 Shares; 300,000 Shares were paid to the 
Vendors for Claims acquired, 92,500 Shares were subscribed for at £2 103. per Share 
as Working Capital, and 127,502 Sbares rema‘n in reserve. The Company's Claims are 
situate to the South of and adjoining the Wolhuter Gold Mines, Ltd., and the New 
George Goch Gold Mines, Ltd., and consist of 159"408 Mining Claims. No work has 
yet been done on the property. The Reef Series will probably be met with at a vertical 
depth of about 2,000 feet on the Northern boundary 

City Deep, Ltd.—This Company was also formed during the past year with a 
ag ne Capital of £600,000 in £1 Shares ; 380,000 Shares were paid to the Vendors 

for Claims acquired, 70,000 Shares were su'scribed for at £3 ‘per Share as Working 
Capital, and 150,000 Shares remain in reserve. The Company's Claims are situate to 
the South of and adjoining the City and Suburban G. M. and Est. Co., Ltd., and Wolhuter 
Gold Mines, Ltd., and consist of 190°042 Miuing Claims. No w ork has yet been done 
on the property. The Reef Series will probably be met with at a vertical depth of 
about 2,090 feet on the Northern boundary. 

Village Main Reef G. M. Co., Ltd. This Company's Issued Capital has been 
increased to £400,000 by the issue o Reserve Shares. The Claim property 
remains as last reported, viz. 140'1 Mining x ( Laie . A Dividend of 40 per cent. wa 
paid for the half-year ending 30th June, 1899. 

Village Deep, Ltd.—This Company's Nominal Cap‘tal is now £471,927 in hi 
Shares ; 283 157 Shares were paid to the Vendors for Claims acquired, 94,385 Shares 
were subscribed for at £2 per Share as Working Capital, and 94,355 Shams 
“3 nain in reserve, but are under op tion to the Vendors at a price of £5 per Share. The 

Sompany's Claim area, which is situate to the South of and adjoining the Village Main 
RetfG. M. Co., Ltd., has been increased to a total of 186'22) ining Claims. ie 
sinking of the two Vertical Shafts has been continued dur ng the period und-r review, 
and they have now obtained depths of about 1,209 feet and 709 feet respectively, and the 
Reefs will probably be cut at a depth of about 2,250 feet. The Ex quipment of the Miae 
is being made on a 200-Stamp basis. 

Robinson Central Deep, Ltd.—This Company's Nominal Capital is now 
£500,000 in £1 Shares ; 300,000 Shares were paid to the Vendors for Claims acquired, 
100,000 Shares were subscribed for at £2 per Share as Working Capital, and 100,00 
Shares remain in reserve The Company's Claim area remains as last reported, a0 
consists of 45°6 Mining Claims, situate to the South of and adjoining the Robinson 
G. M. Co., Ltd. The sinking of the Vertical Shaft bas been continued, and it has now 
reached a depth of about 5 feet ; it is expected that the South Reef will be intersectet 
by th's shaft at a depth of between 1,500 and 1,609 feet. The Equipment of the Mine is 
being made on a 100-Stamp basis. 

Paarl Central G. M. and Exploration Co., Ltd. Milling operations have 
been continued by this Company, but the profits earned have been small. 

It will be seen that all of the Subsidiary Companies are Milling, excepting the one 
Company formed during the period under review, and that of the nine Milling Com 
panies, six Companies have entered the dividend-pay ing stage. 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED-— continued. 


GENERAL. 


Your Directors propose to reserve the large amount of available Cash in hand, in 


sew of the present state of war, which course they feel assured wil! be approved of. 
view of ? 


The Company's Articles of Association have been remodelled in accordance with 


resol 


299, but the alterations have yet not been registered in consequence of the war. 
1599, 


Jutions passed at the Special General Meeting of Shareholders held on 24th August, 


Your Directors beg to advise that prior to the outbreak of hostilities the Company's 


Title Deeds, &c., were removed from the South African Republic. The Licences pay- 
able to the Government were paid up to the 31st December, 1899, and since that date 


every prec 
tender of t 





he amounts due for Licences, 


aution has been taken to safeguard the Company's Claim property by the 
. proclamation has been issued by the 


British Government to the effect that it will not recognise the validity of any confiscation 


of pre 

_ the cessation of hostilitie 
ty re cessatic os Se 

property on F. ECKSTEIN, Chairman, 

G. ROULIOT, Director. 

F. RALEIGH, Secretary. 

Cape Town, end April, 1909. 


Provisional Balance Sheet, 3ist December, 1899. 


Dr. CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
To Capital Account —- 
490,000 Shares of £ each ee ee - 
4t,o1r Shares of 41 each in Reserve .. on 


448,989 Shares 


£492,000 0 Oo 
41,01r 0 O 


£448,989 0 


— 
Made up as follows :— 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st Dec., 
1808, 237,130 Shares .. +» £337;136 0 0 
Issued to Vendor under resolu- 
tion of General Meeting he'd 
ith August, 1899, 110,903 


Shares .. . *e +s 110,903 0 0 
Issued to acquire property, 950 
Shares .. ee ee ee 950 © O 





£448,089 © © 

Share Premium Account — 
As per Balance Sheet, 31st December, 1898 .. 
Premiums received on 950 Reserve Shares 
issued during 1899 ee ee ee ia 32,300 0 © 


” 





170,777 oO 
» 5 percent. Debentures— 
Authorised Issue .. ee ee 
Less in Reserve .. ee ve ee ee 





1,000,000 o 
», Sundry Shares Subscribed for— 
68,112 South Nourse, Ltd., Shares, 54s. 6d. 
per Share uncalled ee ad we ea 
13,678 Village Deep, Ltd., Shares, 1s. per 
Share uncalled .. ee ee ee ee 
15,791 Robinson Central Deep, Ltd., Shares, 


13s. 6d. per Share uncalled .. ee on 10,658 18 6 
4,702 City Deep, Ltd., Shares, 58s. per Share 

uncalled .. ee ee ee oe ee 13,635 16 o 
44,567 Wolhu‘er Deep, Ltd., Shares, 48s. per 

Share urcalled .. oe oe oe ee 106,960 16 o 


317,544 12 
», Debenture Interest — 
On account of Coupon No. 5 .. 421 2 6 
On account of Coupon No. 6 
for half-year ending 31st De- 


cember, 1899 .. oe oe 25,000 © oO 
__ - 25,021 2 6 
» Sundry Shareholders 
Dividends unclaimed oe oe ee oe 2,652 12 o 
» Sundry Creditors 
On account of Sundries .. oe ee oe 26,976 16 3 
. —— 54,650 10 
» Profit and Loss Account 
Balance oe os oe oe ee ee 2,521,611 6 





44,533,572 9 


PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 


Cr. 
By Vendor's Interest Account— 

110,903 £1 Shares paid to Vendor on acquisition of Vendor's Inte- 
rest under Agreement of 17th February, 1893, and in accordance 
with Resolution of Shareholders of 17th August, 1899 .. ee 

» Claims and Water-Rights— 
105°3481 Mining Claims and Water-Rights .. 
» Farm Mooifontein 


£110,903 © 


21,878 7 





Freehold, in extent 611 morgen 228 roods ee 12,435 7 
» Farm Langlaagte— 
Freehold Rights on 306 Claims .. ee ee 13,457 13 
» General Manager's House .. ve ee we £0,133 10 18 
» Jeppestown House Property ee os ee 2443 3 7 
» Live Stock and Vehicles .. oe - ee 266 9 6 
» Office Furniture oe oe oe ee + 1,500 6 3 
» Bearer Share Warrants oe oe oe ee 522 12 10 
- - 14,230 2 
” 1 Debentures— 
Glen Deep, Ltd. Shares of £1 \ 
Rose Deep, Ltd. do, 


558 Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd. do. 
9,771 Simmer and Jack, 





West, Ltd. do. 
307,980 Jumpers Deep, Ltd. do. 
298.413 Nourse Deep, Ltd. do. 
204,336 South Nourse, Ltd. do, 


49,330 Wolhuter G, M, Lad., 

Shares of £4 
189,109 Wolhuter Deep, Ltd., 

Shares of £1 








30,229 City Deep, Ltd. do. 
52,199 Village Main Reef of 
G.M. Co., Ltd. do. —- 2 
; Village Deep, Ltd. do, 
8 Ferreira Deep, Ltd. do. 
63,164 Robinson Central 
Deep, Ltd. do. 
2 Crown Deep, Ltd. do. 
603,300 Langlaagte Deep, Ltd. do. 
159,150 South Rand G.M. 
2 Co ® Ltd. do. 
189,763 Paarl Central G.M. & E. 
Co., Ltd. do, 
59,000 Durban Roodepoort 
Deep, Ltd. do. 
1 Chamber of Mines Debenture 100 0 O 


-————— 2,907,921 1 


yperty by the South African Republic after the commencement of hostilities, and 
Directors have no doubts regarding the validity of the Company's Title to its 


an 


° 


3 





PROVISIONAL BALANCE SHEET—con‘inued. 
By Reservoirs and Pumping Plants, &c.— 
Natal Spruit Reservoir and 
Pumping Plant . ee 
Booysen's Spruit Reservoir 
and Pumping Plant .. . 
Traction Engine and Waggons 


























. £163,431 6 2 
», Sundry Debtors— 
Glen Deep, 
Ltd., Advance Account £11,537 16 4 
Jumpers Deep, 
Ltd. do. 14,778 7 6 
Langlaagte Deep, 
itd. do. 503,911 138 9 
Paar! Central G. 
M. & E. Co., 
Ltd. do. 30,000 > Oo 
—_————_—— 0,228 2 
Amounts owing by Subsidiary wie ” 
Companies on Current Ac- 
counts .. ss ee ee 49,152 5 0 
Sundry Persons .. ee os 8 
re 623,961 5 8 
yy Union Bank of London, Ltd... 1,245 Ir 9 
», De Nationale Bank, Johannes- 
burg ae ee oe os 776 27 
», Standard Bank of S.A., Cape 
Town .. ee os oe 1,177 10 2 
», Cash in Hand oe oe “se 14 10 2 
», Deposits on Call .. oe es 589,869 7 8 
seeneneae 593,083 2 4 
», Machinery, Plant and Stores— 
In Stock - oe oe 7,115 2 12 
In Transit ee oe es «645,155 O 2 
- 52,270 3 1 
— 645,353 5 5 
£4,513,572 9 3 
a 
Provisional Profit and Loss Account, 12 Months 
ending 3ist December, 1899. 
Dr. 
To Administration Expenses— 
Directors’, Auditors’, and Debenture Trustees’ 
Fees... ¢e ee - ea oe ee £2,090 0 0 
London and Paris Offices es as et ee 684 11 3 
Stationery, Printing, Advertising, Postages, and 
Telegrams ““ ee a a we ~ 
Legal Expenses .. i = _ “a 
Sundry General Expenses .. oe ee 
12,163 17 0 
», Dividend Account— as 
Interim Dividend No. 2 of 75 per cent., declared 
27th June, 1899 oa oo ne i es 253,564 10 0 
» *Vendor’s Lien Account— 
Amount paid to Vendor in terms of Agreement 
of 17th February, 1893, being one-fourth of 
amount for distribution in connection with 
Dividend No. 2 ee o ee oe - 
338,086 o o 
Balance 2,521,611 “6 o 


* Jn consequence of the Vendor's Lien having 
been acquired by the Company on 17th 
August, 1899, no further payments will 
be made under this head, 


, 


42,871,861 3 0 





Cr. 
By Balance (from 1898) ae Pe 41,903,093 16 
, Claim Realisation Account— a 
Profit on Claims sold during 
1899 as oi - ee 292,344 8 8 
»» Share Realisation Account— 
Profit on Shares sold during 
_ 1899 ee oe ee ee 347,823 4 
», Dividends on Share Holdings— 
Glen Deep, Ltd., 10 per cent. 
for period ending 31st July, 
1889 ee ee ee «+ £25,752 0 O 
Rose Deep, Ltd., 40 per cent. 
for six months ending 30th 


June, 1899 + oa A 61,692 1 ) 
Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd., 40 per 

cent. for six months ending 

yoth June, 1899 49,023 4 


Jumpers Deep, Ltd., 20 per 
cent. for period ending 30th 
September, 1899 ee +» 61,596 0 

Nourse Deep, Ltd., 10 percent. 
for period ending 31st July, 

1899 - . ee §©=. 29, 842 6 OO 

Village Main Reef G. M. Co., 

Ltd., balance of dividend de- 
clared in December, 1898, 
being 40 per cent. on 2,007 
Shares of New Issue.. Ris 802 16 o 

Village Main Reef G. M. Co., 
Ltd., go per cent. for 6 
months ending 30th June, 
1899 ee ** . 

Crown Deep, Ltd., 25 per cent. 
for six months ending 3oth 
June, 1899 a ea oe 





» Natal Spruit and Booysen’s Spruit Reservoirs 


Net Revenue .. e es 8,873 8 5 
»» Interest, Exchange and Commission 

Vet Revenue .. ie “ »266 10 5 
», Sundry Revenue .. oe os 657 0 8 








8 





F, RALEIGH, Secretary. 
F. ECKSTEIN, Chairman. 
G. ROULIOT, Dérector. 
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THE EDISON-BELL 
PHONOGRAPH 





Price 
FROM 


R2 2s. Od. 





| A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
PM Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. 


It is marvellous. 


THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON. BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 


39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. 














A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. ]} 
KING OF, FOUNTAIN PENS 


IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN, 
Contributes Made in 3 sizes at 


10/6 
16/6 
29/" 


UP TO 
£18 18s, 


POST FREE, 


immeasurably 
to 

celerity 

and 

comfort 

in 


writing. 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93;CHEAPSIDE, EC.; 9 ose Regent St., LONDON, ; 3 Suohangh St., | 
MANCHESTER; Brentano's, 37 Avenue de "Opera, PARIS. 




















NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


The Profits are Divided Solely ananget the 
Assured. Already oe 

Paid in Claims, nearly .. 

Accumulated Fund, nearly ° 


Est. 1835. 


5,400,000, 

. 11,000,000, 
5,400,000. 
Endowment Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance 

, a at minimum cost with provision for Old Age. 
, These Policies are singularly advantageous. 
; Prospectus on Application. P 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, ¥ 
48 GracecHuRCH STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 
Applications for Agencies invited. 





PARIS EXHIBITION 
The Offices of THE OUTLOOK in Paris are 
at 30 Rue Taitbout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply current and 
back numbers, and to receive advertisements. 





HUMBER CYCLES 


&T POPULAR PRICES. 








These superb and_ still unrivalled 
Machines may now be had from 
£10 10s. Od. 


Wheel and Back-pedal Brake 
21s. extra. 


Free 





Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


HUMBER LimirTep 


32 Holborn Viaduct, London. 





RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


Extension of Cape Government iret 
The Shortest, ——. and Cheapest Route 
etween 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. 
Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown 
daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for 
Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, rst Class, | 
£18 8s. 1d. 3 2nd Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd. 
Average Time: 


London to Capetown by Royal Mail/ mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 


Railway (1,360 miles), 34 days. The Coach and Transport 
‘Services are “being rapidly extended and improved between 
stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring towns and “i 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application at 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 


the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, | Manager at Beira, or from PAULING & CO., Ltd., 


gs. J, F. JONES, Secretary. 26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 








Printed for the OurLook PusitsuinG Co., Limited, by Sportiswoope & Co., 


New-street Square ; and Published at rog Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa: GoRDON & Gorcn, London, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth (W.A.), ar os) Cc ape Town. 
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